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On Accidents occurring about the Elbow Juint. 


I say, that a force which drives the ulna 
inward towards the body, so as to dislocate 
it, would have to force it over a high ridge, 
and that the elbow is not likely to be dis- 
located in that manner ; not near solikelyas to 
be dislocated in a contrary direction. Say that 
a force was to be applied to it, shoving the 
ulna out from the body, then that might 
push the radius off its tubercle, and cause 
the ulna to go into the place which the radius 
ought to occupy. This is by far the most 
frequent dislocation of the elbow. In every 
injury done to the elbow-joint, the in- 
jury is succeeded by such a great degree 
of swelling, as to obscure very much the 
outlines of the ulna ; and this frequently pre- 
vents injuries from being treated as they 
ought to be. It is therefore necessary to 
fix your attention on some grand projection 
of the bone, which no swelling can conceal, 
such as the olecranon, which is one, and the 
internal , which is another. If the 
ulna is shoved out of its place, you will easily 
know it; and if the radius is not where it 
ought to be, of course the radius can’t be in 
its proper situation ; it must be thrown off 
upon the front of the os brachii. Now if you 
distinguish those two things, which you can 
do, you will know that the bones are dis- 
located ; ‘but you have this additional as- 
surance, that you can neither bend nor ex- 
tend the arm; the fore arm is generally 
bent to a half right angle, and you cannot 
either extend or bend it ; and if you find it in 
this situation, can you hesitate as to what 
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has taken place? No; then what’s to be 
done? You are to pull the bones down- 
ward and inward, for the purpose of making 
extension, and, by using the force steadily, 
they slip into their proper places. And you 
are assured the dislocation is reduced, from 
this circumstance, that you can bend and 
extend the fore arm to its utmost limits, and 
turn the radius into a state of pronation and 
supination. 

But you may reduce the ulna and not the 
radius; and the radius may be dislocated 
without the ulna. In either case, the re- 
duction of the radius is to be effected by a 
separate operation. You reduce this by 
making a lever of the bone, applying a prop 
to the part, and bending the fore arm. You 
press dows the head of the radius. I now 
state to you the principle: you make a 
lever of the bone, raising the one end and 
depressing the other simultaneously ; and in 
short, if you know the prenciple, why you 
can apply it to a vast number of cases. 

The radius may be dislocated separately, 
either forward upon the os brachii, or back- 
ward ; and when it is dislocated backward, 
why it is a difficult dislocation toreduce. To 
reduce it, you have to pull it steadily at a 
half right angle, and to press back the os 
brachii at the same time. That is the mode 
of reducing it, as far as I am capable of 
judging ; but it certainly isa difficult disloca- 
tion to reduce. 

I go to speak of another dislocation, the 
dislocation of both bones backward, or of 
what is the same, the dislocation of the os 
brachii forward. In this dislocation, which 
is by no means uncommon, I suspect that 
sometimes the coronoid process is broken off. 
I judge of it, from the degree of projection I 
find. In some cases the olecranon projects 
considerably ; in other cases I have seen it 
lie as closely down as possible. Now this 
dislocation of both bones backward, or of 
one forwerd, is one that demands, of all 
others, to be replaced ; for the fore arm is 
quite extended, and cannot be bent. In all 
accidents occurring about the elbow-joint, 
where it is likely to be attended with some 
inconvenience, or defect afterwards, O, it is 
a great object to have the fore arm bent, be- 
cause if it is not, the fore arm remaing ex- 
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tended, and he cannot apply the hand to any 
part of his m, nor can he even feed him- 
self ; so that one would attempt to reduce it 
after a considerable period of time. 

If there be a@ compound dislocation, and 
the wounds can be got to heal, then the dis- 
location will do well. There are many cases 
of compound dislocation of the elbow, that 
do well ; I have seen a great number of them 
in my time. And I think I may say of my- 
self, that I have been very lucky in the 
treatment of accidents of this kind—very 
lucky indeed. And I will tell you the source 
of that good luck ; all the success is founded 
in a very small circumstance—I say lige- 
ments are very insensible parts, and also 
bones, and if you can but put them right, 
and keep them still, there will be but very 
little inflammation ; but to put them cor- 
rectly right, and to keep them perfectly 
still—there’s the difficulty. When I have 
been sure the joint was right, then I closed 
the wound with sticking plaster; and I al- 
ways varnish the sticking plaster ; dissolve 
sealing wax in alcohol, dress the wound, and 


varnish it over. It is that kind of varnish 
which they put over electrical machines, 
and you literally seal up the parts. Then it 


must be kept perfectly steady ; do not let 
there be any motion ; sponge, sponge it con- 
tinually ; in short, set a person with a sponge, 
to sponge it continually, so that there may 
never be the least perception of heat in it ; 
then it will do well. 

Fraetures,—Now, with respect to fractures : 
the lower part of the os brachii is liable to 
oblique, not transverse, but oblique fractures ; 
and when those occur, there is great swelling, 
as in other cases. But you examine it, and 
find that the ulna can be bent and extended 
to its utmost, and that the radius revolves in 
the sigmoid cavity of the ulna ; but there isa 
great swelling, and there is some insecurity, 
some grating, or something of that kind in 
the os brachii. Well, you cannot tell in 
what direction the fracture is extended, nor 
is it necessary you should. In many of those 
cases I never could feel any of those gratings, 
What I have judged of, as indicating an 
oblique fracture of the os brachii, is this, 
that I have found the internal and external 
condyles not éxactly in the same line with 
each other; the one appeared a little be- 
fore, or behind the other, and that seemed 
to me to indicate a perpendicular fracture. 
Well, you put the arm in a bent position, 
and steady the os brachii by splint, and 
the case does very well; indeed, in some 
cases it is not necessary to put the splint, 
But here it may happen that adhesions may 
take place between the surface of the bones, 
from 9 sort of jelly in the os brachii, and at 
the joints of all other bones. This may in- 


pair the action of the joints very much ; 
therefore it is an object, as soon as the in- 
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flammation occasioned by the accident is 
over, about the third or fourth day, to move 
the bones of the fore arm to such a degree 
a sto prevent any such adhesion ; as the old 
surgeons weuld say, to promote the diffu- 
sion of the synovia over the surface, and so 
prevent any permament adhesion. With 
respect to the fracture of the olecranon, that 
is one of the fractures of the elbow ; and if 
it is fractured, or if the bone is broken, you 
have to set the bone ; and there is no mode 
of setting it but by extending the fore arm. 
if you extend it, you bring the lower part 
to its proper place, then you set it, and then 
you keep the fore arm extended until it is 
united, and it generally does well. I have 
seen hundreds of fractures of the olecranon 
that have done well. 

There is an analogy between the fracture 
of the olecranon and the fracture of the 
patella, which is, that the fracture of the 
olecranon unites by ligaments when the 
bones are not close together. I bave seen 
many cases where the arm, having been 
kept extended, though there was not an 
osseus union, yet the patient was able to ex- 
tend and to bend the arm, there being liga- 
mentous union. 


On Fractures of the Fore Arm. 


There is one position of the two bones of 
the fore arm, in which they lie parallel to 
each other, and a splint put on each side 
gives them a sort of support, keeps 
them together ; it gives you the opportunity 
of supporting the bones steadily, It is, 
however, exceedingly difficult to retain the 
fore arm in this situation; the thumb being 
bulky im the front, creates a disposition to 
turn the arm forward ; the splintshould there- 
fore go into the palm of the hand, so as to 
support the thumb, but not so far as to kee 
the fingers straight ; they should be allow 
to lie comfortably. It is usual to put a little 
pasteboard tray for the arm to lie in, with a 
splint on each side ; and be particularly care- 
ful that the splint on the inside supports the 
thumb. Also this is the position in which you 
put the fore arm, when you perform amputa- 
tion, so that youmay saw both the bones at the 
same time. It is a position you ought never 
to lose sight of, for it is useful on se many 
occasions. 

Accidents occurring to the Wrist. 

Well, then, I next speak of accidents oc- 
curring about the wrist. The wrist may be 
dislocated outward, or inward, by the 
ture of the /ateral ligament; or it ma 
thrown backward or forward. But there 
requires no great skill to ascertain that it is 
so dislocated, nor any great effort, as far as 
I have observed, to put the bones in their 
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situation ; the difficulty, however, is to keep 
all steady when they are in their proper 
situation, and that can only be done by 
treating it as a fractured fore arm, that is, by 
putting a little tray of pasteboard whic 
will sapport the hand im a continued line 
with the bones of the fore arm, not letting it 
drop down by its own weight, and steadying 
it by lateral splints, or at any rate by a splint 
put into the palm of the hand; not to suffér 
the hand to turn round. 

But sprained wrists ave perpetually accidents 
of tedious cure ; and for a very good reason : 
because the injuries are not inflicted on the 
ligaments or joints only, but all the sinews 
are intlamed ; inflammation takes place— 
there is a miness, and swollen state of 
the parts, which render the hand crippled for 
a considerable time. Now, in this said 
position of the fore arm, all the sinews run in 
a straight line ; there is no twisting of the 
fore arm, and all the sinews run in a straight 
line, when the fore arm is in that situation. 
Let it move about, and the sinews are twist- 
ed; and if sinews are inflamed, the twist- 
ing and motion very materially aggravate 
the inflammation. Im short, in a common 
sprained wrist, if there was no ulceration 
or inflammation, the wisest thing a surgeon 
could do, would be to support it with’a splint, 
keep the hand steady, and then to keep down 
the inflammation as would in the case of 
a dislocation af the Often you are 
deceived with respect to a dislocation in the 
wrist ; that is, often you think it isa disloca- 
tion when the bones are broken. In the 
case of a fracture, the fractured bones are a 
little oblique, and the fracture bulges out, 
so that you would sometimes think there 
was a dislocation ; but generally, any person 
who knows the anatomy of the human body 
well, has no difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the two cases, and in putting all right. 
And I can tell you that the cure all depends 
upen 283. 


Accidents about the Carpus. 


Now with regard to accidents occurring 
about the carpus; is there sucha thing as a 
dislocation of the carpal bones? I never saw 
one, nor can I conceive it possible that there 
can be one. How can they be dislocated? 
Can a force drive in one of the wedges of 
such an arch as this? No. Can a force 
drive it outwards? There is the carpal liga- 
ment to prevent it. And yet there is an 
accident which. seems like a dislocation of 
the carpal bone ; it arises from effusion of 
Blood under thé sinewy substance which 
covers the carpus ; and at that time there is, 
on the back of the hand, a hard tumour 
which a person, not recollecting the situa- 
tion of the carpal bone, might mistake 
for a bone. And the conclusion: must 
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show that this is not a dislocation, because 
the tumour is absorbed, the hard blood is 
softened, and you find that the catpus is all 
smooth as it should be. Now I say I have 
not seen this; but I think a metacarpal bone 
may be dislocated ; a force may be applied 
to it that will knock out this proximal part 
of the metacarpal bone, and you may not be 
able to reduce it. In Mr. Hey’s Sargery, it 
is suggested that in a case of that descrip- 
tion, you had better saw off the projecting 
end of the bone. But this is a thing L 
would not submit to myself, or at least I 
would not submit to it at the time of the oc- 
eurrence of the accident, because in doing so 
you would make an opening into the joint of 
the carpus—you would expose the common 
synovial membrane that goes into the carpus. 
I should say to the surgeon, let it be where 
it is; until all inflammation connected with 
the injury, is gone off, and if it should then 
appear to be a material inconvenience to me, 
you may undertake an operation ; when there 
is no inflammation arising from the accident, 
and when therefore the inflammation arising 
from the injury and the inflammation aris- 
ing from the operation will not act conjointly. 
Well, these are my own private sentiments 
on the subject. 

Then, though I represent the carpus as 
being so strong that I put no faith in dis- 
location of individual bones, I know that 
great degrees of force will knock it all to 
pieces. I have seen people tumble from on 
high on their hand, knocking the carpus, 
some before, and some behind the radius 
and the uina, and knocking off the ends of 
the radius and ulna at the same time. There 
is no fabric whatever that can resist extreme 
injuries. You lave also frequent injuries of 
this kind arising from the bursting of guns: 
a man has his gun burst in his hand, and it 
knocks off his thumb, and a third of the 
carpus may happen to go with it. Now I 
take this to be a very serious accident, any 
thing that destroys a part of the carpus, and 
leaves the other part as it should be ; because 
certain muscles will not act, and the tendons 
may not be hurt, or the tendons may not 
act, and certain muscles may remain sound, 
and which may always have an appearance 
of injury to the hand. You must endeavour 
to support it and to steady it ; but I say it is 
a difficult matter. However, I have seen 
cases that would induce me to try to save 
every case of this kind rather than have 
recourse to immediate amputation. I say, 
there is no warrant whatever for any surgeon 
immediately lopping off any part of a man’s 
body, except to save life; it is his duty to 
give him a chance for the recovery of his 
limb. But I have a better opinion of an in- 


jury to the us by the bursting of guns, 
where the middle of 





the carpus is injured, 
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though that may be the more material 
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but then the lateral ligaments may remain 
sound, and the surgeon can keep the bones 
steady. I will tell you of a case of this kind: 
There was a surgeon who went into the 
country, and then went to the sea side, and, 
cockney like, he went out shooting sparrows, 
and, cockney like, put his hand on the muz- 
zle of the gun; the gun went off, and went 
through the carpus of the hand, knocking it 
all to pieces. He came to town, and sent 
for a neighbouring surgeon of his, and the 
surgeon said, God, you must have your arm 
lopped off, if you don’t, you will have the 
locked jaw, and ir will die ; but I recom- 
mend you to send for another surgeon. He 
sent for another surgeon, who was an hos- 

ital surgeon. When that surgeon saw him, 
he scratched his head, and said, he did not 
like sudden amputations, for in cases of 
sudden amputations, his patients always died. 
A dispute then arose between those two 
surgeons, and they sent for me as an um- 
pire. I went; 1 saw the case, and I 
agreed with the hospital surgeon that 
sudden amputations did not generall 
do well, and I agreed with the other that if 
lock-jaw came on, it would be better to cut 
it off at once ; but I said this is an injury 
where the lateral ligaments are entire, and 
therefore I thought it might do well; in 
short, I would not have mine cut off under 
the same circumstances. I said, “‘ will you 

ive me leave to dress it in my own way.” 
Ton allowed to do so. I then dressed it, 
made a little case for it to lie in, and when 
I had fixed it according to my own notion, 
I said, “‘ Now, sir, sponge this continually, 
and never let there be any feeling of heat 
about it, and all will depend upon your 
constitution. You ought to feed yourself 
with particular food, keep your bowels re- 
gular, and soon.” Now it was matter of 
perfect astonishment in that case, that there 
was so little discharge—so little swelling, and 
that the case did so well. Pieces of bone 
came away, but the wound was all healed 
in the course of two months; and in three 
months the surgeon (a surgeon being an 
abominably bad patient, as they are all) was 
absolutely driving about in his gig in the 
streets of London, which he should not have 
done if he had been a patient, because when 
the thing is healed in that way, there is yet 
a great deal to be attended to—the contract- 
ing of the new formed parts into some sort 
of an unyielding structure, the repairing of 
sinews, andsoon. Well, 1 have no more 
to say about injuries to the carpus. 

As to the fingers and the thumb, God 
bless me! there is no apprentice boy, in 
town or country either, who does not know 
when a man has got his finger out, and who 
can’t put it inagain. He compares the one 
joint with the other, and if it is dislocated, 
he pulls it until it goes in. 


With respect to 
Fractures of the Fingers, 

I really can’t speak of those things ; com- 
mon sense tells you how they are to be 
attended to. There is only one dislocation 
of the finger, and that is the dislocation of 
the last joint, which is perplexing ; and that 
is often a very perplexing accident indeed. 
It may happen that the last joint of a per- 
son's thumb is dislocated: say that the prox- 
imal end of the last phalanx slips. over the 
distal end of the one above it ; what’s to be 
done? Can you pull it? No. What’s to 
be done? How can you put itin? Can 
you put tackle to this small point? or can 
you pull this? Your tackle would slip off, 
and you can’t pull it. I have seen so much 
difficulty in reducing this dislocation, and 
have seen so many left unreduced in my 
time, that I am sure I felt myself exceed- 
ingly obliged to a gentleman who was a stu- 
dent here (Mr. Curwarden) for showing 
me how this dislocation was to be reduced. 
As to the extension, that will not do. Mr. 
Hey, of Leeds, and Mr. Curwarden, had 
some communication with each other on 
this subject, but Mr. Curwarden told me 
distinctly how the thing was to be done, 
and certainly more intelligibly than Mr. 
Hey’s book. He said, instead of trying to 
extend it, you had better try to bend ita 
little more, and that will humour the flexor 
tendon, and by only getting it so far bent 
that the proximal end of the last phalanx is 
raised up, you will have it in. Now I 
have reduced two or three cases of disloca- 
tion of this kind since I had this information, 
which I am sure I should have bungled at 
excessively in any former stage of my life. 
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Paper om the Glands situated in the Head of 
the Serpent. By Y. F. Mecxer, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology, at the 
University of Halle.* m 

Tue glands in the heads of serpents are par- 

ticularly interesting from the poison which 

they secrete. They have been, during the 
last few years, the object of the re- 
searches of several anatomists, especially 
of Tiedemann, Cloquet, Rudolphi, and 

Desmoulins, who have described some with 

greater or less accuracy, and have con- 

founded the others. Some of them have also 
been described by preceding observers, as 
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Charas. 


Redi, Ranby, Fontana, and Cu- 
the di y that exists between 
has induced Meckel to examine 
the subject with the attention which it 
merits, and to publish the results of his in- 
vestigations. 

Five pair of glands are found in the heads 
of serpents—but not, however, in all the 
species; of these glands the most con- 
stantly observable is a small elongated and 
ro’ one, situated in the inferior part of 
the mouth near its anterior extremity, and 
which opens at the sheath of the tongue. 
This has been on just grounds considered as 
analogous to the sublingual gland in other 
animals. Cuvier has observed this in 
the amphisbena, in which it is very large, 
and he is the only author who has described 
it; yet neither he nor any other person has 
mentioned its existence in other species, 
though it is found in them all, with the 
single exception of the typhlops, in which 
it may escape notice in consequence of the 
extreme minuteness of the parts. There is 
another gland seated behind the eye, which 
i er than the latter; it is soft, white, 


vier ; 


is 
and divisible into lobes. This has been 
particularly described by Tiedemann, Rudol- 
phi, and é uet, it has been named by the 
latter, the lachrymal gland. Tiedemann has 
not found this in the amphisbena, or the 
anguis, but it is of considerable size in these 
; in the former species it is even 
larger than the eye, at the inner side of 
which it is situated. The larger part of the 
gland, in many instances, projects beyond 
the eye, particularly in the coluber, tortrix, 
and eryx. But itis less prominent in the 
boa, python, and venomous serpents. As 
these glands are not attached to the skin, it 
is easy to discover them, but they alto- 
gether escaped the notice of Charas.,  Des- 
moulins asserts that these are the only 
lands which are to be found in a great num- 
r of the ophidian reptiles, particularly in 
the fine specimens of the coluber, and in one 
of the scytala and elaps, and that there does 
not exist in the head or in any part between 
it and the stomach, any glandular structure 
ministering to the function of digestion, 
such as the paroted sublingual or submaxil- 
ary. It is rather si that such an as- 
sertion should be h at any time by a 
Frenchman, inasmuch as his countrymen 
and contem ies, Cuvier and Cloquet, 
have described and delineated several other 
glands ; but the assertion is altogether un- 
warrantable at a period when the French 
naturalists have begun to make themselves 
acquainted with the literature of their 
neighbours, particularly with that of the 
Germans. 
The third form of gland is of an elon- 
gated form, and sit at the external side 
of the ramus of the lower jaw, the openings 
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of its numerous ducts being ranged in a 
straight line along the external side of the 
lower jaw teeth. This is of considerable 
size in the eryx, tortrix, and amongst the 
venomous serpents in the elaps, but it is 
very small in the crotalus. In the other 
venomous serpents in which this gland is 
found, it is always smaller than in those 
which are not venomous, except in the elaps, 
in which it is of very considerable size. In 
structure, form, and position, it is strictly 
analogous to the buccal and labial glands in 
the mammifere. 

Opposite this, and seated on the external 
surface of the upper jaw, is the fourth spe- 
cies of gland. is has been described by 
Tiedemann, and delineated, by Cloquet ; the 
former considers it to be the paratod gland, 
but in structure, form, and situation, it is 
much more analagous to the buccal and 
labial glands. 

The most remarkable, though the least 
common, of the glands, are Sey 
those which secrete the poisonous fluid. 
These are always situated behind and be- 
neath the eyes, above the upper jaw, com- 
pletely surrounded and invested by a ve 
strong muscle, which must be dissected o 
in order to get a view of them. Their form 
is elongated, their texture lamellated, pre- 
senting internally a cavity. They are, 
moreover, distinguished from all the other 
glands by their excretory duct. This is of 
considerable size ; its direction is from be- 
hind forwards, along the external surface of 
the upper jaw, and finally opens imme- 
diately before, and above the venomous 
tooth. It is contained within a membra- 
nous sheath, which invests it in such a way, 
that the poison is directed into the superior 
aperture of the tooth. The situation and 

uliar manner in which these glands are 
invested by the thin muscular covering, will 
in some degree account for their having 
eluded the search of the older anatomists. 
Charas appears to have been acquainted 
only with the lachrymal and ocular glands, 
at least it is to these only that his descrip- 
tions apply. He says that they are situated 
in the posterior part of the orbits, behind 
and beneath the eyes; that they are com- 
posed of several lobes, partly covered by 
the tem muscle, and that they are 
nearly of the same size as the eye. He ap- 
pears, however, to have observed the ex- 
cretory duct of the poisonous glands, but he 
has made a mistake in describing it, as being 
connected with, or proceeding from, the 
glands just described. As far as can be 
judged by his figures and descriptions. 
Ranby (Phil. Trans. No. 401, p. 378) ap- 
pears to be the first who examined the 
venomous gland itself, for he described 
and delineated a gland in the rattle snake 








of the size of a pea, placed precisely in the 
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situation of the poison gland; but he could 
not have observed its excretory duct, for he 
says that the ducts of such small glands can 
néver be distinctly seen ; but he conjectured 
that it operied between the upper Mewes 
the superior maxilla. He agrees with Charas 
in the opinion that these glands do not 
secrete the poison ; but the experiments of 
Redi have long since set that question at 
rest, and have demonstrated that they are 


the true secretory organ of the poisonous | large 


fluid. 

Fontana is the first whe described with 
clearness and precision the secretory appa- 
ratus of the poison. And then it was Rus- 
sell, if I ani not deceived, who also gave 
accurate descriptions and plates which I 
saw a long time ago at Paris and Gottingen, 
but which, unfortunately, I have not now 
before me. M. Cuvier has ably exposed 
this point. P. Tiedemann has also seen 
with precision, in the naja and vipera berus, 
all the parts in their connexion. The de- 
scriptions and drawings of P. Rudolphi are 
exact, but the representation of the orifice 
of the excretory duct, and its relation with the 
poisonous tooth, are wanting. Moreover, ifI 
attribute to Fontana the complete discovery 
of the apparatus for the secretion of the poison, 
Tam obliged to differ from P. Rudolphi, who 
thinks that he was the first who had shown 
the course of the poison, from the superior 
opening of the tooth to its lower aperture. 
This discovery belongs to the excellent 
Tyson, and has already been confirmed by 
Ranby. The first of these two authors 
says expressly, that he has fcund in all 
these teeth, very near the root, a large 
opening, and towards the point a septum 

ays very distinct ; that the tooth is c 
between these two openings, which he had 
remarked several times, by lightly press- 
ing the gums with the fingers; by this 

ssure, the poison had been distinctly 
seen extending from the tooth, and the 
slit in it. Ranby describes the bg 
ings, and the cavity, as Tyson ; he 
adds that the superior, probably, receives 
the poison, (secreted, according to him, in 
the sheath of the tooth,) ‘whilet the lower 
ones transmit it into the wound. 

These expressions are, undoubtedly, less 
precise than those of Tyson ; but the words 
of the latter clearly indicate that he first 
discovered the passage of the poison across 
the tooth, 

We will now proceed to the consideration 
of the poisonous gland ; it may be an o 
of # particular kind, or only a modification 
of another gland. 

M. Cuvier entertains the first opinion ; 
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> that, with the e ion of the 
achrymal gland, no other is found on the 
head of serpents, says bold} te 
gland secretes the poison, tears and saliva, 


and regards it absolutely as an identi- 
cal with the lachrymal gland. e expres- 
sion of P. Tiedemann, who the two 
organs as forming but one, might lead to the 


same opinion : his words are,* “The glands 
of the orbit were in the vi naja, 
and thick, and of a marked colou, 
being of a dirty yellow. The excretory 
ducts opened into the molar or poisopous 
teeth.” In another place he says, ‘‘ The 
glands situated behind the eye, or the 
poisonous glands in the vipera berus, were 
very large, thick, and elongated, much 
larger than in the snake, in proportion to 
the size of the body. The excretory ducts 
opened into the molar teeth.” 

But, unfortunately, an examination made 
with ever so little care, ves that the 
poisonous | pon is entirely Tistinet from the 
ocular, and that these two organs exist by 
the side of each other. They do not com- 
municate together, either by ducts or by the 

andular substance, and are consequently 
independent of each other. 

Rudolphi has already found them both 
present in the vipera berus, and has noticed 
the inaccuracy of Tiedemann ; but he is in 
error when he admits for the tri halus 
only (as M. Desmoulins has done for all the 
serpents) that this gland alone replaces all 
the others by its size ; for, according to my 
own observations, we find the lachrymal and 
lingual glands in addition. The circumstance 
that the labial gland is entirely wanting, or 
frequently so, in several poiscnous serpents, 


rossed | might have given rise to the idea, that the 


poisonous glands were but modifications of 
this ; but the simultaneous ce of the 
labial and the poisonous glands in the vipera 
berus and the naja, is a sufficient refutation 
of this opimion, All that can be said is, 
that the poisonous gland is deve at the 
oe. a of the others, especially the lachry- 
glands, because the function of 
latter is supplied by the former. 


Sages mee 
Are the Parts at the circumference je 
nic Sytem rer pr, when her os 
seats . 

ps Se Mirae, of Boas. 7 
An answer to this question in the affirme- 
md wees Aree the opipion, that the de- 
r t proceeds 
boom witheut to Be gt 
rence tothe centre, A reply to itin the ne- 
gative would lead one to infer, that the fos- 





for he says e , that it is found inde- 

pendently of the ealtvary ds, although 
e does not speak of which it wight 

be a modification. M, Desmoulins, w 
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‘the uterus suffer in old age. Bonn. 1825. 





mation and development of the organs takes 
place from within outwards, from the centre 
to the periphery. We find frequent men- 
tion made in pathological works, of a defi- 
ciency of the central portions, in cases where 
the parts of the same organ were more or 
less developed at the circumference ; for in- 
stance, the absence of the kidneys, when 
the ureters and bladder have been present ; 
of the testicles, when the external genital 
organs have been perfect, has been frequent- 
ly noticed. But I believe that this obser- 
vation on the deficiency of the central or- 
gans, has been admitted into most of the 
manuals on pathological anatomy, without 
sufficient examination; and it neces to me 
possible to render it very probable, by refe- 
rence tomorbidanatomy, if not toestablish by 
complete proof the opinion that the deve- 
lopment of the organic systems proceeds 
from the centre, and that when pe of 
an organ are manifest at the circumference, 
those of the centre are manifest also. We 
will now quote those cases bearing on the 
subject, which are most deserving of credit 
and notice. 

In reference to the want of the central 
organs of the parts of generation, I will 
mention first the absence of the ovaries. 
Morgagni (de Sedibus et Causis Morborum 
Epist XLVI. V.20) relates a case of this 
kind oceurring in an old woman. But the 
evaries shrivel up, turn to cartilage, and dis- 
appear in advancedage. I rest this asser- 
tion on cases which have come under my 
own observation, and which I have commu- 
nicated to the public.* Morgagni also saw 
cartilaginous bodies in the tube, probabl 
the remains of the ovaries. Pearson (Phil, 
Transactions, 1805, p. 225) mentions a se- 
cond case of the kind ina young woman. 
He calls it “ The case of a full grown wo- 
man, in whom the ovaria were deficient.” 
“« The ovaria,” he says, ‘f were so indistinct, 
as rather to show the rudiment which ought 
to have formed them, than any of their 
natural structure.” Also, in the plate the 
ovaries are evidently marked. The uterus 
was also only slightly developed. The menses 
never appeared. The absence of the ovaries 
emuvena sign-in fine. opse %» shaweling ue f 
those parts. Moreover, cases are noted in 
which the ovaries and uterus were wanting, 
whilst the external organs were entire. i 
these cases be correct, ther the opinion 
advanced above must be retracted. 

Columbus (de re Anatom. LXV.) says, at 
the end of the book ‘‘ Fomia erat, injus 





* Vid. Beschreibung einer graviditas intersti- 
‘tialis uteri, &c. Description of pregnancy in 
the substance of the uterus, with observa- 
tions on the changes which the genitals and 
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vulva ab aliarum fteminarum vulvis nihil pe- 
culiare et diversum habebat, et matricis colli 
portio prominebat vel matricis collo simile. 
Matrix autem nulla aderat in abdomine ne- 
que vasa seminaria nequé testes, et quoties 
cum viro coibat (coibat autem sepe) miran- 
dum in modum conquerebatur.” Did Co- 
lumbus mean by the vasa séminaria and testes, 
the female organs, the fallopian tubes and 
the ovaries? This is yet to he proved, and 
therefore the case must be regarded as in- 
complete. 

Klinkosch (Dissert. Pragenses, Tom. I. 
No. 11) describes an interesting case, 
where, in a woman 48 years of age, the 
ovaries and fallopian tubes were wanting, 
and still the external parts of generation 
were present, But this “p ars to Me a 
case of hermaphroditism. The clitoris, for 
instance, was larger than usual, the breasts 
were wanting, the menses never appeared. 
The case is altogether imperfect, and there 
is no mention made of the opening from the 
bladder. 

The case by Lucas, in the Memoirs of thé 
Medical Society of London, Vol. 1V. p. 96, is 
the only one of the kind which has been 
properly examined and accurately de- 
scribed; it evidently belongs to the her- 
maphroditic formation. De Monti (in Brug- 
natelli Giornale Fis. Med. Tom. I. p. 217.) 
found, in the place of the uterus, a sac four 
inches wide, evidently something interme- 
diate between a uterus and vesicular semi- 
nales. 

Zagorsky (Nov. Act. Petrop. Tom. XV. 
Ri 473.) observed a case according to 

feckel, where there were external, but no 
internal parts of generation. But this is 
not expressed by the author himself, for 
he says: reliqua viscera hujus cavi perfecte 
nature conformabantur. 

All these cases of absence of the ovaries 
and the uterus at the s#me time, may pro- 
bably be referred to hermaphroditic forma- 
tions ; some of the cases are badly de- 
scribed, and afford no proof either one way 
or the other. 

But it is very remarkable that, on the 
other hand, a number of careful exami- 
nations and accurate cases are recorded, in 
which the uterus was wanting, but the ova- 
ries were present in a state of perfect forma- 
Ene a = the oe Ps bony se aman 
ingel, Morgagni, en, Klinkoscli, 
Meyer, Seron. How Voigtel, in the third 
volume of his Pathological Anatomy, p. 534, 
could say, ‘if the uterus is absent, the 
ovaries are wanting also,” we are unable to 
comprehend. It must also be observed, 
that the external parts of generation belong, 
in part, to the urinary system ; and that, in 
those cases, when the internal organs of 
generation were wanting, the urinary organs 
existed entire. ; 
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. Few cases are to be found of deficiency 


of the central parts of the male organs of 


eneration or the testicles, It is evident, 

t cases of absence of a testicle do not 
belong here. In the case which Murray 
communicated through Schulzen, (vide Ru- 
dolphi's Schwedische Annalen, Bd. 1. H. 1. 
p- 113,) the penis existed, but there were 
no testicles, vesicule seminales, &c., as it 
appeared, But the penis belongs also, in 

art, to the urinary system. Besides, a 

orny glandiform organ was found, in the 
region of the kidneys, the nature of which is 
not accurately given ; perhaps the rudiments 
of testicles and kidneys joined together. In 
other cases, it was only an apparent want of 
the testes, for they were still concealed in 
the abdomen ; as, for instance, in the case 
by Itard, (Mem. de le Societe Med, 
d'Emulation, an. 3,) and by others. 

I come now to absence of the kidneys, 
without corresponding absence of the other 
urinary organs. In the case by Wolfstrigel, 
and in mine, in Tiedemann’s and Trevi- 
ranus’s Journal of Physiology, Vol. I., all 
the other urinary organs were wanting. 
Murray, Sue, and Gilibert, have related 
aimilar cases. Cooper (Phil. Transact. Vol. 
iXV. p. 314.) found a bladder in a fetus, 
but i Romy He says, “ there is also the 
appearance of a bladder, but it is so con- 
tracted as to have no cavity. 

Further, our observation may be proved 
on reference to the central organs of the 


- respiratory system. Where these are really 


wanting, the trachea and larynx, their peri- 
pherical evolution, are also deficient. It is 
the same in the cases by Roderer, Daniel, 
Marrigues, and also in the acephalous fetuses. 
The not unfrequent instances of absence 
of the centre of the circulatory system, or of 
the heart, whilst the arteries and veins are, 
in general, present, appear to tell against 
our opinion ; but, from the imperfect in- 
vestigations which have unfortunately been 
made of these cases, there is no doubt that 
a placenta, or a fetus provided with a heart 
close to the other fetus, have supported it, 
so that the central organ of its vascular 
system was external to its body. 

Lastly, as regards the nervous system, has 
no case been observed where only one ner- 
vous filament has been seen without a 
glanglion-like swelling, serving to it either 
the office of root or centre ? 

With respect to the organs of senses, 
(the eye and ear being the only organs 
which can come under our consideration, ) 
can the nervous parts of these organs be 
regarded as their respective central 
But here, also, are no facts which subvert 
our statement. Klinkosch observed the ab- 
sence of the retina and the optic nerve in 
the orbit; but in the cranium, the nerve 


was present. Magendie says, that he found 





the optic nerve wanting, but the most re- 
markable circumstance was, the perfect de- 
velopment of the retina! Valsalva (Mor- 
gagni, Epist. XLVIII. sect. 48.) found the 
meatus auditorius internus so closed ina 
hydrocephalic child, that no filament of a 
nerve could possibly go through it. Whe- 
ther the nervous expansion was wanting in 
the labyrinth, is not stated. 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to speak 
of the osseous system. The centre of this 
system is to be sought for in the cranium 
and vertebre. In numerous fetuses the 
middle parts of the head and spinal column 
have been found developed, whilst the parts 
at the cireumference, the jaws, ribs, and 
extremities were wanting. 

In regard to the formation of bone (osteo- 
geny) the anatomy of the foetus contradicts, 
in this point, the opinion before advanced. 
It is known that the ribs are earlier ossified 
than the vertebra, lower jaw, &c., earlier 
even than any parts of the cranium; and 
how does this take place? If it be answered 
that it is a law for the parts at the peri- 
phery to ossify sooner than those at the cen- 
tral portion, the assertion would be partly 
correct. The ribs are ossified earlier than 
the sternum ; the fore-arm sooner than the 
bones of the carpus ; the diaphyses of the 
cylindrical bones sooner than their epi- 
physes. But another circumstance must be 
borne in mind ; the elementary fibres of the 
bones, which are spread lengthways on it 
ossify first ; then the fibres which take their 
course along the breadth of the bone, and 
those fibres are last converted to bone which 
cross in all three directions .of the trunk. 
But this law is modified by the law of the 
development of the animal organs, viz. that 
this development takes place in the direc- 
tion from the centre tu the periphery.— 
From this it happens that the bodies of the 
dorsal vertebre, as circular bones, appear 
ossified as soon as the sacrum. 

We have, from the circumstance that in 
the fetus the at the periphery of any 
organ are seldom or never found present, 
whilst the central portions are wanting, come 
to the conclusion that the parts are deve- 
loped from the centre to the circumference, 
and not from the circumference to the 
centre. 


REMARKS. 


Professor Mayer has been labouring, in 
the above article, to prove that the deve- 
lopment commences at the centre and pro- 
ceeds to the circumference, and he has rested 
his opinion on the proofs afforded by mor- 
bid anatomy. The mode which Professor 
Mayer has pursued to prove his opinion, 
does not appear to us to be so certain a 
way as the examination of the foetus from 
the earliest periods of its formation to its 
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perfect development. Examinations of this 
kind afford direct proof of the part first de- 
veloped, whilst the appearances presented 
in the anormal state of fetus do not prove 
the priority of the development of any part ; 
for instance, if we were to find the uterus 
present, and the external organs of gene- 
ration absent, it would be no proof that the 
external parts are the first developed, be- 
cause they being present the central ones 
are absent. This is an irregular formation, 
and the non-development of the part de- 
pends on some causes which do not, in the 
natural state, affect the formation of the dif- 
ferent organs. If, however, (which by the 
by is not the case,) the parts at the peri- 
phery in all these cases of irregular forma- 
tion were acted on by these causes, and 
checked in their development, whilst the 
central portions were all formed, then a 
distinct question would arise, in order to 
ascertain the circumstances which deter- 
mined the action of the causes of one set of 
parts in preference to another. Such an 
investigation might throw light on the early 
development of the different organs, but 
there would be no gason, a priori, of assum- 
ing that the one part was always formed 
before the other. The examination of the 
healthy fetus, in its different stages, has 
led to conclusions quite different from those 
adopted by Prof. Mayer. Respecting the 
osseous system, we have Prof. Mayer’s own 
opinion in favour of a development from the 
circumference. The minute investigations 
of M. Serres, on the nervous system, led him 
to lay down, as an universal unerring law, that 
its development proceeds from the circumfe- 
rence to the centre ; and the observations 
of some of the most celebrated German ana- 
motists on the blood vessels, have induced 
them to arrive at the same conclusion, as 
far as these parts are concerned. The proofs 
afforded in the anormal foctus tells one wa 
just as much as the other, whilst those af- 
forded from the examination of parts in 
their earliest stages of formation are ay 
positive, which ought to be received til] 
refuted by proofs of a similar nature. 





PATHOLOGY. 
Cuses of Injuries of the Brain. By A. 
ParLiarp.* 

Of late years (ys the author of the pa- 
per before us) it has been too much the 
fashion with ists to refer every 
locomotive, sensitive, and intellectual func- 
tion, to an alteration in the structure of the 
cerebral system. Several individuals have 
endeavoured to ascertain precisely the symp- 
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toms which mark the changes occurring in 
different parts of the brain, and have carried 
their distinctions so far, that they appear to 
be little else than affected refinement. Thus 
Bouillaud has endeavoured so far to localise 
the symptoms and affections of the head, as 
to contend that a lesion of the anterior lobe of 
the brain determines loss of the power of ut- 
terance ; and Martinet and Parent-Ducha- 
telet pretend that they can ascertain during 
life, with the utmost precision, the point of 
the arachnoid membrane, which may have be- 
come the seat of inflammation. Every candid 
person must admit the difficulty of assigning 
the symptoms which are really characteris- 
tic of affections of the brain and its invest- 
ments. In the diagnosis of these diseases, 
we want those means of investigation which 
we use with such effect in examining affec- 
tions of the chest and abdomen. In the one, 
in fact, we have scarcely any other guide 
than the sensations of the patient, or rather 
his report of them ; in the other, we can use 
with effect the senses of touch and hear- 
ing, the powers of which are so much assist- 
ed by the use of that incalculable instru- 
ment, the stethoscope. As may be expect- 
ed, then, the pathology of the cerebral sys- 
tem has not by any means attained the same 
degree of precision as that of the thoracic 
or abdominal organs. 
M. Bouillaud has endeavoured to show, in 
a paper published in the Archives Generales, 
that the organs of speech are under the espe- 
cial control of a distinct and peculiar cen- 
tre placed in the brain, from which the 
nerves supplying the muscles of these or- 
gans, take their origin, or, at all events, that 
they are intimately connected with it. This 
centre is placed in the anterior lobes of the 
brain. According to M. Bouillaud, the fa- 
culty of speech is divisible into two parts, 
** la parole interne,” and ‘ la parole externe ;”’ 
the former is engaged in creating words, as 
the signs of ideas, and this, he terms the 
intellectual part ; its seat is in the grey sub- 
stance of the anterior lobes. To connect 
together the different muscular parts neces- 
sary for articulation, is the proper province 
of the other part, and it is seated in the 
medullary fibres of those same lobes. From 
this hypothesis it obviously follows (we 
mean, of course, if it has even the shadow 
of any foundation) thet a lesion of these 
lobes by inflammation, abscess, tubercle, or 
softening, must of necessity produce a total 
loss of the power of speech. We should be 
lad to ask this acute gentleman, whether 
ever traced any of the nerves which 
supply the muscles of the tongue, larynx, or 
other parts connected with the organs of 
speech, up to the anterior lobes of the brain ? 
r whether he had ever heard it said, that 
none of the nerves arose from the brain, 
except the first. If he condescends to make 
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& few inquiries of any of the numerous dis- 
of Gall, he may receive some useful 
on the subject. And, further, if 
ported by M. Paillard, (and from which we 
. Pai , (and from which we 
shall pan f some pomeG he will learn how 
dangerous it is to endeavour to run before 
we have learned to walk, and how liable to 
éfror every man- must be, who jumps into 
precipitate conclusions, without having had 
any ot bya basis on which to support them. 
We would recommend the perusal of these 
cases to the readers of the Yellow Journal, 
they will readily see the difference between 
the clearness and simplicity of the one, and 
the loose desultory style of the other. 

A stout healthy man, 30 years of age, re- 
ceived a kick from a horse on the right side 
of the forehead, immediately over the su- 
perciliary ridge ; the accident occurred on 
the ist of November, 1825. When brought 
to the Hospital (St. Louis,) his condition 
was as follows :—There was a transverse 
wound about three inches long, immediately 
above the right eye-brow ; the frontal bone 
was depressed to about an inch in depth, the 
fragments being so circumstanced, that it 
was impossible to elevate them. The pa- 
tient was in a state of complete stupor, hav- 
ing lost all sensation, as well as the power of 
utterance. Butthese symptoms were effec- 
tually dissipated by a copious bleeding, and 
sinapisms applied to the feet. On the fol- 
Towing day he complained of thirst, great 
heat, and fever, yet his intellects were 

uite disengaged, and his utterance per- 
tly natural. There was no coma, para- 
lysis, or other symptom of cerebral compres- 
sion. Hence it was not deemed necessary 
to ot to any means of ares the de- 
pre portions of bone, applying the 
trepan. Bleeding, \etinsnes. a sEnple 
dressings, were prescribed by M. Richeraud ; 
he went on improving, and on the fourteenth 
day after the accident, he, though not quite 
well, insisted on leaving the hospital ; in 
about a fortnight he returned, with decided 
tetanic symptoms; the lower jaw could 
scarcely be ed further than a few lines ; 
pol the musc’ : ia were becoming 
, rigid, an . These symptoms 
jrodhep the tetanus became general ; he 
died on the 15th day from his re-entry into 
the tal. His intellects continued un- 
impaired to the last, and his power of utter- 
ance was not otherwise altered, than so far 
as it depended on the contracted state of the 
lower jaw. The examination was made in 
24 hours after death. 

On lifting the cranium, its fragments were 
found compressing the anterior lobes of the 
brain, the dura-mater was lacerated, it 
having been torn through by the pieces of 
the bone. The anterior and internal part of 
the anterior lobe of the braixi was found red, 





diffluent, and softened ; the softening being 
chiefly seated in the cortical substance : it, 
however, extended for a short way into the 
medullary also, which was red, and injected 
to about ten lines in depth. The arachnoid 
membrane was slightly thickened upon the 
anterior and superior parts of this lobe, and 
on its surface was found a slight len-gelati- 
nous effusion, about half a line thick. 

The thoracic and abdominal viscera were 
quite healthy, and so also were the invest- 
ments and substance of the spinal marrow, 

In this case we observe that none of the 
usual symptoms of compression were pro- 
duced by fracture, with depréssion of the 
bone ; and that the anterior part of the 
brain was compressed, inflamed, and sof- 
tened without affecting the power of utte- 
rance. The long duration of the tetanic 
symptoms deserves also to be remarked. 

This case is very instructive, in a practi- 
cal point of view. If it merely tended to 
decide a controversy between two French 
pathologists, we would not take the trou- 
ble to transcribe it, but it suggests several 
important questions, Surgeons are groerely 
of opinion that the trepan should not be 
applied in cases of depressed bone, unless 
there are present some of the dag ag 
which indicate compression of the brain. 
We lately reported a case in which this sort 
of expectant practice was resorted to by 
Mr. Key, and, as appeared to us, on very 
fair grounds. If there is simple depression 
of the bone, and it presents no jagged or 
oo prominences, the practice may be 
safe enough ; but if there is reason to con- 
clude, from the direction and mode of adap- 
tation of the pieces, that they present a very 
irregular surface to the dura-mater, there is 
every reason to fear that that membrane will 
be inflamed, and that the disease will be 
propagated to the substance of the brain 
itself. Such appears to have been the case 
in the instance before us; the bone was de- 
pressed to about an inch, the pieces being 
applied to one another so as to form a very 
prominent angle; arid all the ill conse- 
quences of the case seem to have been pro- 
duced by the pressure of the ragged pieces 
of bone upon the dura mater, which excited 
it to irritation and inflammation, and kept 
up the effect until the brain also became 
affected. If, then, the condition and situa- 
tion of the depressed portions of bone be 
such as to render it likely that such cdn- 
Sequences will follow if they be not éle- 
vated or removed, will not every practical 
mau be disposed to admit the propriety of 
resorting at once to the necessary means of 
effecting that object. 
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Mr. Sxrr. Mr. Stanley at bis ewn house said 
i Semen” When nee wha Ted 
WAR AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. | been appolutet, be replied a ae. | 
myself. Gentlemen, I leave m entirely in your 
= Sede; whether 1 daller cual nat domomttoets 
On Thursday morning, November 9th,a paper| Bxit Mr. Skey. 
calling a of the yes Arey Ad two —_ a ba vagy c= sad, —) 
° was posted up at natom Theatre . ir. in presence 
by Mr. Staley, Drs. Latham and Smith, and some others, that in 
Mr, STanuey a at the appointed time, | consequence of bis ntment, Mr. Lawrence had 
and spoke thus, to an immense of | inf d him, (Mr. Stanley,) that he should with- 
upils :—Gentl » 1 am d of breeding a | draw himself trom the se » that be (Moore) had 
Torment in the school, by having prejudiced your | been i 
mi Mr. Skey, which it is said has in- 


duced some to write anonymous letters to me, 
complaining of Mr. Skey’s incompetency as a 
Demonstrator; but the accusation is false, I have 
never done 80, even in the most indirect manner. 
If I have done so let that pupil whom I have so 

jadiced, rise up and brand me. (A dead silence 

r a considerable od. 

Mr. Sxxy. 1 have said, and } repeat, that you 
never have afforded me that assist: in the fulfil- 
ment of my office that you promised me. 

Mr. Srancey. Fiom the very commencement, 
I told Mr. Abernethy you would neither benefit 
yourself, nor the school, by such appointment; but 
what assistance have I not afforded which you have 








to prove its having been put into the post. 

There was now considerable confusion in the 
midst of which Mr, Abernethy entered the theatre 
and at once proceeded to deliver the Anatomical 
Restaey: at its conclusion, he thus addressed the 

ass :— 







asked of me? (To this home question, Mr. Skey 
could give no answer. A cry from the gallery, 
You are absolved, Mr. Stanley) 

Al length Mr. Skey said: Jt is true, all I have 
asked, you have afforded me; but I have asked 
none, it was not likely I shonid, because we were 
not on friendly a 


(From the gin: Why did you object to his f 
Sogeinent, r. Stanley ? alter the judgment I have formed. If I were a 
r. Srantey. I have already stated, because I | student, I should wish to be taught anatomy by one 

did not conceive it would be either beneticial tu | gifted with powers of explanation, by one who was 
himself, or the school. A man may be a goad | assiduous and industrious, and who would aid me 
i ind a good surgeon, yet not compe- | in undertaking the subject. If! had formed an at- 


¥ h Sesteiotin te stat pen tages which I had derived fi t, or from ite 
unicating nowledge to others. van whic! ived from it, or from 
4 repu tation—( There was, at this time, the greatest 


comm 
Port. Piay who appointed you, Mr. Stanley ? 
Mr. Sranvey, Tt was Mr. yt rach sid anxiety throughout the theat:e, to hear distinctly 
Mr. Sxey. And was it not the same who ap-| what Mr. Abernethy stated, who did not speak very 
pointed me, and with your consent ? audibly to an immensely thronged theatre ) Gen- 
Mr. Stanixy. Gentiemen, I am asked who ap- aay 
pene me—but listen to the history of my connex- 
with this school ; For thirteen years I have been 


Demenetsater ten of this time I never re- | show 
feos Bee ea Pe PL Eees Sees 
and ion of ad 










determination, 


























and respectable Class, During the three last 
\ t 
itis ‘hum of demonstrating hes 





Upon welfare of 
so deeply involved; in which I and 
which beve so great an , and 
w } ve a right to t a reward for the 
Crate "Why dl you conan to publish such an 
ined in . 
t of the season, if you object- 
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me I ought to have chosen another person ! 
I say the pablic have nothing 


i it, from want of method, 
from want of industry ; if yu think he is likely 
mot to make a good demonstrator, and not to do 

the school, you would — me by black- 
him. I would do it myself, if 1 were a stu- 
dent in the Class; but 1 know I should bave this 
feelirg—he has not been fully tried. Every body 
must be a little awkward in a new office—every 
body mast; but still I think you have sense and 
discrimination enough to judge fairly, and it aper 
jadgment I want. I say, | would thank those - 
tlemen who are now attending, and any former stu- 
dents who I know to be interested in the fate of 
this perp to oo ~_ ——— by ~—_ 
And i] put a oting box in ie, as 
have told you. The ballots shall be ready for you 
take them, put them in: those who wish Mr. Skey 
Vy ——— let them rd yee i a those bared 
w contrary, nay. s through, come into 
“ ae T haeiet 
im your re 
: tion. The pa tae y 


other way, I shall be very glad to be informed ; 
bat if you think it isa fair experiment, and likely 
to determine the result, let it be carried into exe- 





Friday, Nov. 10. 


For bours before the regular time of the Anato- 
mical Lecture being delivered, the square was in 
acomplete bustle with pupils, and those who had 

pupils, ee Ce oe ending : ee o 
square were t wit s viewing 
movements of those who condidoned thamatines ag- 
= At about two o’clock, the theatre became 
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sir, in the r. Lawrence, who has sai 

he would be kind enough to come into the room. 
r. Anganerney. Sir, de quiet i calls for 

Skey, Stanley, renewed 


aiet. 
(Phe calls for Gkey were again renewed, and 


em- 
. | to be beneficial to 


| It is well known that 
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continued for some minutes, which Mr. Aberneth: 

endeavoured to oppose, from 

lips and hands, but cou!d not make — if 
utter 


g 
dit 
Bie 


in a word that he uttered. At length, 
- a degree ae and o> _ 
dressed himscif as follows:) he 
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you this, that no one shall speak 

without my a Mr. Skey shall 
dress you; Mr, Lawrence shall not add 
nor shall Mr. Stanley 


; bom 
to speak, shall speak ; and I demand that you hear 
what is said in silence, for if we are to have this 
tumult, J certainly shall go away; I shall not stay 
to be an object—a subject of what I may call the 
conduct of a mab; because every large iv, 
tuated by feelings, b a mob; they don’t 
attend to reason at all. I have been in a mob of 
noblemen, lords, dukes, and so on, crushing to fet 
into a place. Egad, I remember once, from being 
bly treated, setting my arms against my sides, 

and saying, this is indeed like going into a play- 
house; ver, We must actas p do when 
they get into a mob, and that is with no reason at 
all. Now, then, upon these ——, = upon my 


to offend a single person; but upon these terms, 
and — these terms alone, shall we proceed. Well, 
then, it may be right, that Mr. stanley should speak, 
for he feels himself aggrieved. 

Mr. ARNOLD now made his a where the 
cores stood, shook hands with Mr. Stanley, and 





toe his position near to him. 
Mr.ABeRneTny, (ievaieg to Mr. Stanley.) What 


Mr. Stanuzy have to say, that a series of 
accusations have been presented to me by the Class, 
some of which impute my honour; and most, I may 
say nearly all those accusations, relate to’ its on 
which Mr. Ahernethey can clear me, and 1 now 
— call upon him to do so. (Great applause.) 

first accusation is a of faith with the 
c relative to the advertisements of the lectures 
and demonstrations—the tions more es- 
pecially. 

Mr. Apganerny. (With much consternation.) 
Do am mean that I am to speak, or whatis it you 
mean 


Mr, Stantey, I mean that you are to refute 


sir. 
tr. AB . That I am to refute it! 

Mr. Stanuey. Yes. vaso oe pean: 

lity of the advertisements entirely rested with you 
that I was not ee to act in the way I believed 

school and to myself. (Im- 


mense applause. ) 
Mr. Asaengrny. (Alluding tye = sary) 
This is w and contrary to the agreement. 

Class can testify that Ihave already told them bow 
Mr, Skey became, or wished to become, a demon- 
strator in this school. I told them that { had, dur- 


the source of my conduct. That 

ae af he Howie) should be men of scientific 
meee who byt here to become sure 
geons ospital—an: 

tigation, and for the promotion of the profession, I 
have endeavoured to get them to be teachers of 
anatomy and demonstrators in the school. Mr- 
Lawrence was one, Mr. Stanley was one; of the 
€xertions of both these gentlemen, and the attain- 
ments of their knowledge, the world is well 
assured, and their character is establishe. Wish- 
ing that Mr. should take a share in the 
lectures—knowing I could not be a lecturer 





on, 


DM et bie 
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for ever, and knowing that if he succeeded to half And farther, with regard to the advertisements 
of the lectures, Hor demonstrators would be re- {I went down to Mr. Abernethy’s country -honses 
red, I had encouraged Mr. Wormald, whom I | at Seis, Sue Sanday, to ceengs meee and 
of study and methodical labour, | the on! arrangement | could get.him to come to 
and a clear-headed man, to qualify himself to be- | was, that Mr. Wormald should be ardvertised as a 
come a demonstrator ; and he has lab d to ac- | d strator, leaving Mr. Skey out, and tothat I ob- 
—p— ye At that time I did not think Mr. | jected, because, I said, Mr.Skey was then out of the 
q wish for sach a situation. He had eee, StS Suen eS Sees irly towards 
him. did not see Mr. Abernethy again till he 
came to Town on the Friday foliowing ; the adver— 
believed M 4 . | tisements had not then been inserted; I would not: 
Skey, at the time, was in France ; upon his return 
he to me, and * You are doing mea 
ormald demonstra. 


injury, if make Mr. W: - 
Gone en. Yor he will establish his character 
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b planntion I 
speak. Mr.S' says, he did protest, at the be-- 

ing, against Mr. Skey; I say, if he had pro- 
tested in the same strenuous manner he now does, 
ith | I verily believe he would have influenced my con- 
dact; I my ay wren: yet I verily believe he 
would; but did, u ee raise objections: 
to Mr. Skey; and yet I thought it was rain to Mr. 
Skey; it was making him disappointed in that 
which he had expected from the beginniag—a de- 
monstrator ; and Mr. Wellbank, who | believe is a 





the same determination against Mr. 


Skey’s knowledge of anatomy, I really am unin- 

formed; but 1 know that he is no fool, and I 

should think he has an adequate degree of know- 

ledge. Of his power of explaining his sentiments, 

I am perfectly well assured ; of his chle, indus- 
‘ and thodical ar * hi 


eee I 
have less assurance. I do not wish to do him 
wrong, and probably in what I say I may be doing 
him a of wreng, for I have not heard him 
myself. ell, for three years he has been looking 
up to this situation, and this year he was to try his 
hand at demonstrations. Now Mr. Stanley put in 
the ent, knowing that I could not, in 
ee to Mr. Skey, turn him adrift without giving 
the 


friendly towards Mr. Skey, and I had that 
the og in Mr. Stanley’s mind had been en 
the ine ; but three years had elapsed, Mr. Skey 
having had the belief that he would be a demon- 
strator, and having spent that time in preparation 
for it. Well then, I own to you, I thinkI have 
explained the reasons why I was strongly of opi- 
nion Mr. Skey ought to be tried. Now I say, 
whether he is capable or not is to be determined, 
by the Class; and when I find all thix disturbance, 
1 say the best mode of determining the sense of the. 
Class is by ballot, for then every gentleman can 
declare his opinion without exposing himselt to 
any public criticism or censure. That was the 
way. Now, Mr. Stanley, (turning round to him) you 
see I speak to —— are threatening—you think 
that your honourable conduct is in some degree 
impugned: I really do not look at it in that point 
of view; the thing is explained how the adver- 
tisements were put in as they were. But have I 
misstated what were your motives in putting in the 
advertisements, when I say to the Ciass, you will 
perform the d trati with istants, a 
that if they were not satisfied with one assistant, 
we wil! finc them another, and that you will give 
them yourself, rather than the Class ld be dise 
satisfied. 

Mr, Stantey. You are right as to the Class, but 
not right as to the point that I was not free to act, 
and that [ did not put in the advertisements in 

to my own feelings as to what was right; 
nor are you right, sir, in saying that I did not most 
strenuously oppose Mr. Skey, and unremittingly 
continue to do so, even to the it hour. 

Mr.Apeanerny. As to evidence, that I am sure 
I am not prepared to come forward with; | have 
told you what I believed, and 1 can te!l eo 
more. But, now, where is the geod of all this? 
You will give the demonstrations rather than the 
Class should not be satisfied, won’t you ? 

Mr. Srantey. Undoubtedly. (Applause and 
disap probation. ) # 

Mr. Aservetny. If you make this noise you 





im a fair trial; he put in the advertisements, that 
demonstrations would be given by with 
assistants. And I told the gentlemen, in first 
lectures, opening the business honestly before them, 
that the two demonstrators of the year were untried 
men; that all I asked for them both was, a candid 
hestow ¢ and I said, “ 1 ask no more of you, gen- 
tlemen, than what I am sure your own good feel- 
ings induce you to grant—a candid hear- 
ing.’’ old you, if you were not satistied with 
them we w find other demonstrators; and I 





explained how Mr. Skey became a demonstrator 
a this also is an explanation of the 
ad sements. 
Mr. Stanier. Mr. Abernethy, in the progress 
his h, has said, “ If Mr. Stanley, at the 
pressed, with i- 


the same 
nation he now does, his opinion that Mr. Skey was 
not competent to be the demonstrator, the arrange - 
ment woald not have been made”—or somethi 
I do most tively affirm 
the beginning, with all the power I pos- 
»even to the extent 
retire from the establishment 
if it were made. Atevery stage, at every month, 
at every week, at 7 Deed the last 
four years, without sieiding to the slightest degree, 
I declare solemo! - 


i 
i 


ly before (disapprobation.) | will defeat our purpose, and therefore I that 
Mr. daseuent. Gentlemen, gentlemen, you | you will keep your engagement, Mr. Stanley says, 
break the t. undou ' 


yes. 
Mr. Staniey. Stop; perhaps I should like a 
little time to consider ; I am rather in anew posi- 
t hen I said undoubtedly yes, it was with 
reference to the Class ; with regard to that which 
stands in print, as a moral obligation on me; still I 
Cheese do any thing, m the — of the 
and my great object to in no 

wish but for their benefit. = en 
Mr. Asgrnetiy. Well, we still are at issue 
upon this point, which is the of the 
sentiments of the Class with regard to Mr. Skey as 


Mr. Staney. I declare, without yielding a sin- 
je point, | have uniformly maintained the same 
g pd he i 

those present, who I have not spoken to on 
subject, Whe cnn testify to the trath of what 


state. 
A Puri. Who professed a friendship for Mr. 
ey? 
Mr. Sraniey. Eh? 


Mr, Asernerny. Now have spoken. 
Mr, StanuBy, No, sir, I have not concluded. 
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men meet; O, they may be pleased with the cut of 


each ether’s and both being civil fellows, the 
may = |, 1 am glad to see you, ay ew | 
yoa we meet again, talk of the , and 
wsen,and these two men hecome absolute friends ; 
and ayain, egad, if you don’t like the cut of a man’s 
gid, an inveterate will grow out of it. 


ey 
(Placing his band upon 
a 


issue, 
to be a demonstrator in the 
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bargain. 

= \Oivien be = and 

speak out ea man. v r two 
biows over his shoulder with his hand. 

Mr. Sxxy. Gentlemen, after the gross attack I 
experienced y day on my duct, it will re- 
some considerable power on my part to ab- 
stain from bringing forward subjeets that should 
be confined within ourselves. it cannot but be 
strongly impressed on my mind, that during a series 
of five years, I have been subject to a degree of op- 
pression from Mr. Stanley, to which I shail submit 
no longer. (Great applause.) That under every 
variety of circumstances, which placed me within the 
grasp of Mr. Stanley, he has availed himself to the 
fullest stretch of his power, in obliging me to exert 





«| myself in my defenee. 


r. Anernerny. Just allow me to speak. Here’s 
@ proof of what I told you: this chap has been che- 
rishing malevolent feelings in his mind, and here 
5 ber bis spite. (Much 5 

, Sir, 1 will hold myself to three 
if you will consider them so, after I 
y at Gent! Mr. 8 


he goes spitti 
Mr. Sxev. 
or four facts, 





have made m nt. , a 
bey, im the course of last season, requested me to 
1 athis house. L called ; and Mr Stanley said, 


Now, Sir, from this day, beveéforth, you are 
demonstrator of anatomy at St. " 
Hospital. I said, by whom am I appoinved ; as. it- 
was very natural I should wish to know that. He 
said, by Mr. Abernethy and myself. I commenced 
the demenstrations; and having delivered three or 
four, an anonymous letter was received under, I 

|» saspiciots circumstances, such as 
Mr Abernethy has properly attributed to the 
of this year. In consequence of these let Mr. 
Abernethy wrote te myself and Mr, Stanley, re- 
q we would meet him at his heuse t 
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opinion, which was, tha 
something—a je ne sais quot, whic! 
an impression.”” And then i say,—here 
four years prepa atior, coming before 


body 
to possess 


men, consisting, perhaps, of 200, ex: 





more t 
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and gmmmatical, aad 


matter good 














well put! Now.1 do say, that the im ion a 
demonstrater is to make, can only be obtained by 
wy daphne and 1 put it to you to say, whe- 
rt I have yet had that fair ae of practice and 
time. Mr. Stanley again saw Mr. Abernethy, and 
said, these are turbulent times, and I will not allow 
ions to be carried on in this way; 
I will go down to the Hospital to-morrow, and 
give them myself. Mr. Abernethy said, I think it 
would be advisable, bat I should like that Mr. Sk 
should sanction it; feeling, of course, as he did, 
that the thing could not be taken out ofmy hands. 
without some explanation being given to me. 
was 5 to, and Mr, Stanley promised, and 
so} on condition that I acceded to 
the wish of Mr. Abernethy, he would come down 
and make a statement to the pupils, that it was not 
from incompetency on my part, thaibe resumed the 
but that it was becanse he hada 
right to do so, as his name was in the advertise- 
ments: and I ask you, whether he did make that 
statement ? 
Puris. Yes, yes, he did; he said you were well 
uali 
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I said, how the devil did they come to that opinion? 
Then said Mr. T a Soak be, decisive ; 
and I tell you that decided 
peony 9 IT urged him to an explanation ; I told him 
that these.were indeed fearfol odds, and if it wete 
so, I indeed something to contend with. Then 
he said, I shall tell you what took place—Mr. 
Lawrence and I met the other morning in the park ; 
we entered into a discussion of the affairs of the 
hospital, and Mr. Lawrence declared to me in plain 
terms that it was your a tment to the demon- 
strations of the hospitals, that induced him to side 
with the new school. I now ask Mr. re) Whe in 


rt. Lawrence is your 


did say that; (turning to Mr. Lawrence ; 
it is indeed time for me to leave the room 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir. 

Mr. Sxey, I promise you, Gentlemen, I shall 
mention but ove point more, and in doing that, I 
bat do a little justice to my own feelings. t. 
Stanley, with Mr. Abernethy, has received a ya- 
riety of letters; 1 was info on Wednesday night, 
by a pariemen who was not the auihor of the 
letter I allude to, that a letter had been put in by a 
gentleman in the Class with my initials; and it was 





ified. 
. Mr. Sxuy. Well, then, I leave it to the opini 

of gentiemen, well established, that Mr. Stanley 
has, with Mr, Abernethy, acknowledged my compe- 
tency. Now, inthe presence of Mr. Lawrence, who 
has kindly come forward, I to ask a question. 
It was during my absence at Havre, Mr. Stanley 
called on my friend Mr. Wellbauk, and said that 
he did not like to take any steps in my absence, 
that would be agamst me; and I ask, did he not 


only yesterday I knew the gentleman’s name, 

letter was as favourable to my cause, as the others 
were unfavourable to it. I was exceeding anxious, 
and, indeed, it was a matter of great importance to 
me to find out, whether that letter would be sent to 
Mr. Abernethy; to ascertain whether my cause 
could derive sapport with him from that letter, or 
whether it was to go on from the others without the 
notice of this letter: Yesterday, during the awful 





0 down to Dr. Wvoton aud enya in the ab of 
r. Skey, I'll be damned if I will allow the arrange - 
ment to de against him, or thing like that? 
Mr. Stanley bas. now, too, just brought forward a 
i ti which req i come ¢ yee em 
a@ charge going forth to the world,is not what 
I shall submit to without explanation. Mr. Stanley 
has brought before you, Gent , in the pr 
of Mr. Abernethy, an instance of my decided incom- 
peteney, se he came into the hospital, and 
could not find a proper preparation for his demon- 
stration. I say statement is untrue. It was 
not that the subject was ill dissected, but the same 
Sap anat, feeling which now exists, had deter- 
me from interfering in the dissecting of the 
subject for that. lecture: I had kept entirely aloof 
from it; I confess I bad not govein, as I ought 
to have done, to see that it was properly dis- 
sected, Mr, Abernethy certainly did come out of 
the 











theatre, and said,—“ Why the devil is tuis not} A 


done better? You ought to have gone to it, and 
seen that it wasdone.’’ I said, Sir, it was not my 
duty to have done so, and therefore I did it not. 
Mr. Abernethy took it ap warmly, as very naturally 
he might, because I didnot explain to him the 
reason why I said so; I do confess he did express 
himself severely, so severely that I was obliged to 
leave the hospital,—not so severely, however, as 
Mr. Stanley says he did ; he desired me tu go, and 
I did go, and there was an end to it. 

Now, Gentlemen, one point more : I came to Mr. 
Lawrence on my réturn from Havre; a meet- 


that took place here, agentleman ran out 
to Mr. Stanley just as he was going out, and said, 
“The severest thing you have against you is, that 
retained that letter.” Mr, Stanley says, “ J 
now nothing of it.’” Then he was pressed respect- 
ing it, and at length he said, ** O, that is of un- 
doubted im ce.” First, therefore, denying it, 
and then admitting it. 
says, he did not express any opinion re 
declaring his inability to have done so, 
had not been in the room to hear me. 
Mr. Srantry. 1 have to reply to Mr. Skey by 
saying, that his statements are partial, and in many 
respects positively false. One man’s word is as 
good as another’s ; and the circumstances may or 
may not admit of proof. With regard tothe circam- 
stance of his demonstrating last I pc 
deny having made him Demonstrator. With regar: 


to the circumstance he mentioned, occurring at Mr. 
y’s house, he came there iw the evening, 
(this he has omitted to mention,) and told Me. 


Abernethy that the stadents were coming down in 
thomerning to hick up a dust, and that I should go 
own. 
Mr. Sxey. That I had heard so. 
. Mr. Sranuey. Yes, that you had heard so; was 
not? 
Mr. Sxry. bag aye 3 
Mr. Seansey. And was the reason I came 
down. As to the selecting of the subject on which 
he had to ‘ore, Dr. Hue and myself 
had nothing at all to do with it. Now as to that 





the medical men in the hospital 


Mr. Dr. Latham, and another gentleman, 
retained on my behalf, as a. solicitor. At this meet- 
ing of the i 
put forth was this—Mr. Sta. ley sane the 

medica! men of the hospital are, one and all, of them, 
tirade about the meetings 
and [ summed up the few 
say with this statement, and 
will bear me out in saying whether itis 
or false—Where did the medica) men gain their 
2 Where were my duties —e > 

me? 


i 
et 


his 


duties were here, in the dissecting rooms, and 
Mr. Lawrence been in the dissecting rooms ? 
ere Earle 


men, Mr. Stanley told me, one of | to. 


said these are fearful odds, sir. He | sehool 


mg to the point on which Mr. Lawrense 
as referred to : foie sacing .<f the 
meeting at Mr. Viacent’s too jati 
demonstrations, in e of the unfi 
Mr. Skey and Mr. Worm 
On the Saturday morning eg tg I mnt ON. 


Lawrence in the 3 this was mouth of 





sit . 
to Mr. Skey. And, therefore, Mr. Lawrence stated, 
that he wished me to make the communication to 
the medical men, that sueh new school was form- 
ing. He sai it involves your interest very much 
He said, he ed me to make commuuication. 
This was on the Satu and on the very same 


. 
+ 





form his opivion ef me? 
dissecting rooms? No. 





Then | day, when I came dowa to. 


Hospital, I took Dr, 





Mr. Lawrence.’ 
Jems of this? Yes, you 


. Skey’s was the consequence 
of it” detitees, ess Mr. Vincent's state- 


w 
there is any good i sazing at 
ie the colo, It is the interest of t “Class that 
is the su consideration, not our own private 
cieytine 


have told whe Stanies 


that 


don’t make promise 
for Mr. Stanley; Mr. Stanley must were time to 


Mr. Anganeruy. Very well, sir, Mr. Stanley 
hy Sy ad as much time to think as he ; but 
il Mr, Stanley is the man I bave taken bim for, and 


do take him for, he certainly will abide by that | the 
statement. 


Mr. Staniey. No, I don’t know that. 

Mr, ABSRNETHY. Well, sir, you may not be the 
man I take you for. 

r. Stanixy. That may be. 

Mr. Asganerny. Well, 1 have that feeling. You 
cannot expect that Mr, Stanley, taking half of the 
Lectures, and engaged in business, will give you 
demonstrations frequently; and we must, if you 
neglect Mr. Skey, find out those who will satisfy 
lare to God, I can see no other 


the Hospital to go away satisfied that every thing 
shall be done on our part to the utmost of our abili- 
ties, to render satisfaction to the Class. I do not 
know that more need be said. Az to particular 
points, perhaps may be referred to the medi- 
cal men at the Hosypital. 

Mr. Abernethy now turned round to the surgeons 
surrounding and moved his extended arms for 
their exeunt, as if he thought he was driving a flock 
of geese; but the building rang with calls for Mr. 
Lawrence, and that gentieman stepped forward to 


Mr. Lawrence. Upon my word, Gentlemen, 
it would have been much more agreeable to me to 
have taken no part in the eutegicn peg onDere 
however, the mode in which | have been mixed up 
with it, and the particular allusions, both by Mr. 
Skey and Mr. Stanley, to what I said respecting 
Mr. Skey, and the further mention, on the part of 
Mr. S' of what I stated to him respecting the 
formation of a new school, render it imperative on 
my part, just to explain two or three points. I 

ly well remember w' ata mee 
of the medical men mentioned 
Mr. Skey, 
senti that that importan' 
iment, that was a ¥ 
because we viewed it, not merely as relating to the 
of demonstrator, but as involving the appoint. 


gen 
making | sentiments, parti 
had been 


es i 
Mr. ABERNETHY. now, Gentlemen, I do not v 





of performing his duties in 
school, 1 might have spoken of unfavourably. No 


it of — z 
rticularly to person whom 

speaking, without my leave, because 
they were given in a confidential and 
unreserved manner, Under such circumstances, I 
should have stated cand my real 


8 the fitness or unfi 
wea he bees 


pointment of Mr. Skey as demonstrator made me 
with the new school. I had no more intention of 
lecturing there at that time—no more thought that 
anew school actually would be establi: than I 
have of going to Constantinople at this moment. 
I certainly Tr my opinion very ect- 
ing this school generally ; but ! must remind Mr. 
Stanley, as be has chosen to Sere Bt of 
intment of a on- 
formed the whole of 
of things, the tannins wae etalon of 
state ngs, i repu 
this school could not continue, unless the situa- 
tions in it were filled by those who had the power 
of being useful to the pe pace RA oan ody | do to 
persevere in a system of combining se jepart- 
ments of instruc’ in one individual, and thus 
making them merely subservient to private emolu- 
ment ;—if that were to go on, the utility and 
reputation of the school could not be upheld. 
Certainly I spoke doubtingly as to the pro- 
or advantage of appo:nting Mr. Skey; not 
that I have myseif any personal knowledge, or 
that I bad at that time, of his abiiities. I did not 
know myself, whether he was well or ill qualified ; 
and the only grounds of information 1 » 
tainly came from other quarters; and I can easily 
leave it to you to judge what those quarters were. 
My opinion was certainly not formed on any ve 
adequate grounds; but it was culled from suc 
facts as Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Stanley chose to 
let out «f Mr. Skey; I therefore had no nal 
knowledge of his abilities. I mentioned to Mr. Stan- 
ley on this occasion, that I beard it was ie ano- 
ther school would be formed in the neighbourhood of 
the hospital, if things continued d on 
the apa es Ja exclusive plan, 
vague rumour that I had heard of Mr. Beanett and 
Mr. Kiernan forming a school ; I told him, I not 
only thought it would be, but that it ought to 
be, for the public benefit, if the present plan of pro- 
ceedings at this school were continued ; and I told 
him this, with a view to prevent that which has 
since actually taken place. And 1 think if what 
I suggested been done, the new institution 
would never have been contemplated, and no 
tival school would have been establis The 
new :chool, as it has been called, certainly had 
not been thought of at that time. I will now go on 
to July, when, previously to an aunual meeting 
of the Governors of this »4an official letter 
was sent to the medical men, he Bae clerk, begging 
take an the 








office 
meut of future I ; appr 
who then met, were led to consider 


to. know if they intended to y = in 
lectu that were to be delivered in ensuin 
season ; py be eaten y &. to me, 
begging to w meant to take of 
lectures. In answer to that letter Tsent lide te ; 
first acknowledging my receipt of it, and 
stating that I begged to acquaint him, for the in- 
fi ion of the fra tlleg td gh 
no 





'o that 


lecture on surgery, and was desirous of having 
opportunity of doing so. letter of mine 




















gate Street; and it was not till after that time, an 
application was sentto me to know whether, if 
such a school was formed, | would take any part in 
it. The school is not mine; but baving had no 
opportunity of communicating my knowledge, and 
of exercising my talent for the use of the public, in 
this school, I did think myself fully justified in 
engaging myself to give instructions in that estab- 
lishment ; but the establishment was not at all ex- 

ted at the time Mr. Stanley has spoken of. This 
is the substance of what passed; and when I spoke 
of the appointment of Mr. Skey, it was con- 
fidentially, and I had not then lad the opportunity 
of judging of bis ability; but I told Mr. Stanley, if 
the present system should be continued here, and a 
new school should be formed, I should consider my- 
self at full li to join it; and my particular re- 
quest was, that he would state that to Mr. Aber- 
nethy. That is ali, Gentlemen, that I have to say. 

Mr. Staniey. Gen Ihave only to deny, 
which I do in the most unqualified manner, that Mr. 
Lawrence said that statement was made confidenti- 
ally, or that he made it in such a way as to lead me 
to think it was so. 

Mr. Lawrence. I certainly did not enjoin se- 
cresy; the of it was so obvious, that 
nobody would have mentioned the thing. 

Mr. Staniey. No idea whatever ever arose 
in my mind to cause me to think it was a con- 
fidential stat it, particularly as he even told 
me to communicate it to medica: men. 

Mr. Lawrencs. To Mr. Abeinethy. 

Mr. Stanvey. And he said he thought it would 
even go so far, as that one of our own colleagues 
would be engaged in it. 

Mr. Macilwain has a word to say. — 

Mr. Maciuwain. Gentlemen, it is very pain- 
ful to be at all en in such a thing as this. All 
I have to say is, whether such a school was or was 
not in contemplation at that time, I shall say ina 
few words. It so happened that the first informa- 
tion I received of the existence of such a plan, 
was from a tleman perhaps now present, Dr. 
Tweedie I had heard nothing about it before, bat 
at that very conversation, Dr. ‘Tweedie stated to 
‘me that Mr. Lawrence had communicated that 
such a school was in contemplation, to Mr. Stanley, 
a few mornings previous to that time. Moreover, 
Dr. Tweedie mentioned the gentlemen’s names who 
were to take the leading part in such a school. 

M. Apgernerny. We had better break up the 
— It is with respect to the Class J feel in- 
terested; and I repeat what I said before, that it 
shall be our earnest desire to promote the acquire- 
ment of knowledge; but we may consider nearer 
the point among ourselves. 

Mr. Abernethy again wanted to clear the theatre, 
but the Class called for Mr. Earle to come forward. 

Mr. Earcr. Really, Gentlemen, you call upon me 
t» speak, but I have nothing to say except this: I 
conceive that all your passions have nm too 
strongly worked upon now to come to a deliberate 

, 1 should recommend that the 
not be to-day. I should certainly say 





end 
ballot should 


to the whole in a body, 

yours are inseparably united; their interests 
wishes are, that the Hospital should be filled with 
men of the best talent. Such were the sentiments 
expressed at Mr. Vincent’s. Unfortunately, there 
was a difference of ion at the meeting, and 
there was nothing decided upon. Gent’ " 
1 do take this opportunity of stating, that I con- 
ceive the appointment of a demonstrator is one of 
the greatest importance, with reference to the fu- 
ture h therefe 


; y , is one which ought 
Not to be in the nomination of any one individual, 
but should be in the nomination of the whole bovdy 

medical men. And I would say, that they might 
be competent judges in making that nomination, 
that they should have an ss hearing one 
or two, or more, in course of the 
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or impropriety of that nomina- 
made by one individual, but as 
they have been led on, as their hopes have b en 


into the propriety 
tion having — 
raised with the pr t of the situation, I have 
thought it would be an act of cruelty and injustice 
to them, not to be allowed to exerewse their talent; 
but that it should not be decided whether they were 
to remuin per tly as de trators or not, till 
the medical men had met and decided on their com- 
petency. I still think it will beto the interest of this, 
and the other Class, to allow the two present demon- 
strators to go in, Mr. Wormald and Mr, Skey; afford 
them the opportunity of a trial; let the medical men 
come dow nand hear them, to enable them to have the 
opportunity of forming their opinions. For them to 
form their opinions upon what heard from 
others, would be gross injustice; and I declare 
myself totally unfit to say, whether Mr. Skey or 
Mr. Wormald are or are not able to fill the situa- 
tion. They may both be so, or neitherof them may 
be so, for any thing I know ; and, therefore, | think 
the best thing to be done would be, to aliow the 

nt gentlemen to go on demons » and to 
et the medical men decide it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, I wish to ask you 
three questions in the presence of Mr. Stanley. I> 
have been accused privately, of something I did 
publicly, in the theatre, pesterien ; and now, did I 
—— thing disrespectful of Mr. Stanley ? 

urits. No, no. 

Mr. Stantey. Who accused you ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. You thanked me, ironically, for 
being at the head of a party against you, but did I 
not speak in the highest terms of Mr. Stanley ? 

Pori.s. Noma 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did I not say, that if any gen- 
—- wished to say any —- agg of Mr. 

tanley, respecting the advertisements, I would 
none J chair. 

Purws. Yes, certainly. (Calls for Mr. Aberne- 
me proposition,—Mr. Earl’s prop«sition. ) 

r. ApErnetny. No, no, it must be done ata 
time when you are more calm, and when there are 
fewer preseat who do not belong to the Class, 
Exeunt omnes. 

After all parties had left the theatre, Mr. Stanley 
openly and boldly declared in the square, surround- 
ed by a vast number of the pupils, that they were 
acting most properly in demanding their just rights, 
If they were not satisfied, they had a right to insist 
condition acing pete, or to the re- 
turn of their money; whatever gentlemen 
might apply to him for the return of their money, if 
they were not satisfied, they should most readily 
have the proportion of it 
(Mr. Stanley received immense applause for this.) 
r. Abe! y also, near the door of the theatre, 
had a letter put into his hand, signed by about 20 
of the pupils, which had been prepared in the 
Se in the course of the morning, 
Mr. Stanley should demonstrate, or that they 
have their money returned to them. 

Mr. Asernerny said,—Pho, pho; and walked 

off with his hands in his trowsers pockets. 








Saturday, Nov. 11. 


Ar the usual time of beginning uy &, eerie 
Lecture, preparations were placed on 

Mr. Angsnerny entered the theatre, which was 
almost as crowded as on the previous day ; looking 
round him, he said, there are gentlemen here who 
do not belong to the Class. , The person whose duty 
it was to bring the preparations into the theatre 
now entered with another draw full, and Mr, Aber- 
nethy, with the utmost impetuosity, said, take 
these things away, I'll not lecture to any body bat 
to the Class. poor fellow was so » 
that he had almost destroyed the glasses. 

Mr. Asexnerny said,—Well, now, tlemen, 
if you are dispased to waste your time, I can have 
no I came here, yesterday, to go on 
with work ofthe seasan, but I was prevented, 





demonstrate, 
to Mr. Skey and Mr. Wonnald, 
nominated; 1 would 


season. Now, as 
they have been iL not now enter 


No. 168. 


by meeting au assembly in which there was g 
P 
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pon Age: nae noise; an assembly which oy: . 
mob, w person acts according to the im- 
pulse of his fee without any rational con- 
sideration. I really know not what I am to do, to 
well this tumult. I receive anonymous letters; 
have received some insulting letiers; I have re- 
ceived from a man a letter, whose letter is not ab- 
solutely anonymous, for it is signed Justus, which I 
take to be just as great a misnomer as ever I 
met with. (Laughter.) If this Mr. Justus has 
really that me I entertain for every 
men, I believe he never would hurt any 
ourable man, until there was some absolute 
Rround for it; and ifhe, with that feeling, will meet 
me, I shail explain to him the circumstances, con- 
cerning which he seems to want information ; if he 
has no feeling of this kind, it is beneath me to 
answer him. Now, I am a straight forward cha- 
racier, and what’s more, the public know it. 
Laughter.) There’s nothing that can be said to 
lame me, that will be of any avail. I say, I am 

a straight forward character. I never let feelings 
asonable 


not curosity, as on the present occasion, (laugh - 
ter,) but yy Bt ne with students; and I 
a d to the Governors to enlarge it in some w. 

or other. ‘They have built the present one : and if 
this theatre were full, it might be said that it would 
be a remuneration jor my time. People have all 
their lifetime said to me, what a fool are you to 


turing there, and to be making that your first ob- 


































from. 
’ . 





other ; 
would be much more lucrative, and less fatigui 
toyou? I say, that I know ; but I say, the bast! 
ness of teaching enatomy suited my humour, and 
as Captain Bobadil says, Poe know, every man 
ought to have his humour. Well, butas soon as the 
Ciass became a class that t perhaps have re- 
aumerated me for my labour, I gave the balf of the 
income to Mr. Stanley. I state to you, it was not 
money that was my object, and therefore Ye ap- 
planse was as if you bted that, when | stated 
that we should have no objection to return the mo- 


disturb my conduet; I look to what is re toany gentleman who might feel di " 
and right to be done, under certain circumstances, am sorry that things are as they are; I had 
i is, | heped, would have carried on more har- 


and I do it; and the only consideration with me is, 
what is reasonable and right to be done under the 
present circumstances, msiances where the 
Whole business of the season is put a stop to, and 





nothing a but tamult and noise, and dis-| Now, I have to go on and say, if there is any 
cordance af Pi i Asa ong ga dowa- “ ‘ that is able of 
t eo in very first lectures would act ,or in any other wa 
aoa than this, which I call a straight forward manner, 


1 apnounced to the class that Mr. Skey and Mr. 
Wormald would give the demonstrations during the } I Id gz 
season, but that they came forward as untried men, | | ever received from him, and not to see him in this 
and that you were to be their judges. I said, if| room again. I hope, if 1 continue to lecture, I shell 
you find them incompetent, either from ignorance | have the good opimion of ail the Class; that would 
of the subject, from want of the er of explain- | be a great motive to make me de it; but you know 
ing, from want of method, or want of in- | it is very hard to lecture to those who are critical, 
dustry, declare that opinion, and we shall find you | and inclined to find fault. If the lecturer bas not 
other demonstrators. It is my duty that you should 
be assisted in your studies by the best men; and if 
t are not the best men, we will find you others. 
, said 1, Mr. 8 himself has undertaken, 
rather than you should dissatisfied, to give the | speak 


demonstrations. Now, if that is not straight for- |! 

ward, I don’t know what is; and it is what I | industry, and with great ability of mind, made him- 

thought was the meaning and purport of the adver- | self thoroughly master of the subject ; and I trust 

tisements inserted in the public papers. But what’s | whenever he appears in this theatre as a teacher, 

to be done now ? This is the line of conduct I he will be heard with that sort of good will, which 
ought to obtain between the teacher and those whom 


adopt on the present occasion. Cenacane tegen, 
that the demonstrations will be given by Mr. Skey | he endeavours to instruct. Now, if yor have a 
and Mr. Wormald. 1 am sorry to inform pe that | mind to make any promise, or to bold up your hands, 
Mr. Wormald is ill, and in bed, having hurt his | or to do any thing in the way of giving me an assur- 

ance that this will be the case, I depart in 


finger; Mr. Skey will go on with the demonstra. 
tions in the usual mauner, and will attend the| peace. I want to have this assurance, As to my- 





I ey applause, which continued for 
several minutes.) if 
Now, what's all this noise for? It’s aspecimen 
of what I should have liked to be otherwise. 
Money is not my object; it fs known it is not my 
object, I resign all gain from the hospital. I have 
lived all my life, a teacher of anatomy, because | 
like the office; it seemed to suit my feelings; and 
1 have all! my life had a good opinion of the class, 
perhaps I may say, till of late years. Well, it was 
tifying to me to communicate information ; and 


eel always teboured to do it nea , and to the | tinued lassing.) 
best of my ability, the Class was to be x 


satisfied with me. But fora very, very great nem- 
ber of yenrs, 1 was out of pocket teaching anatomy. 


‘or very great number of perhapsi} Mr. Foy. lam to ex: 
neither lost nor gained by the situation which I] Mr. Apge‘erny. J really think you had better 
held, asteacher of enatomy. It was impossible that | not that disappr 
there could be any gain worth my receiving, by be- r. - I believe 1 am not the only ene, 
fing a teacher of anatomy, while the former theatre | Mr. Abernethy, who entertains the enter- 
stood in this sitaation. It was at the conclusion of | tain, but who did not their ( 


the war—and yon know better when that was than I | i 
do, Lege ochre course the Class would de- 
cline ; instead of which, the theatre wasoyeriilied— 

















r . Ihave objection to that, sir; but 
Eee bes wished to know our feelings, 
said that you was a straight forward 
, 1 am a straight forward man too, and I ex- 
press what I feel. (Much laughter.) 

Mr. AveRNeTHy (Making a profound bow to the 
Gentieman.) Sir, I respect you for it. (Continued 
laughter.) Now I really want to haye concord re- 
stored, — a, sir, = y~ my te 80 
universa ma 0 from hence, bay 
the opinion of the Class’ thet they will hear both 

Stanley with 


A : 
conti. a 


Mr. Foy. I shall net make eny noise, certainly, 
but shall hear him as you desire. 
Mr. Asganerny. I am giad to hear it. 
PA eats soe, pees. ne aa nat 
ave the same ige given with res; to Mr. 
Skey, when he demonstrates ? ore 
r. Apernetuy. O, well, ’pon my honour 
that's 1 poor Skey; and of course i 
should hope that it would be so with respect to 
him also. That you will rather encourage the 
eliow than otherwise ; he is very sensitive, 
laughter,) and look with lenity u bis errors. 
f you observe them, tell him as a iriend where be 


Por That's impossible. 

Mr. Apennetny. Tell him as a friend where he 
is wrong. But thise on the first resolu- 
tion, that those who are disposed to hear Mr. 
Wormald and Mr. Skey may hear them ; but that 
those who are not so disposed, need not, for they 
will have their money returned. This is the only 
way to quell the tumult; and I beg of you to let 


tranquillity and concord be restored here. I reall 
have felt excessively worried by jotinre, all 
having con opinions, irreconcilable opinions 


and projects ; it the thing must be put at rest 
somehow or other; I have adopted the mode 
I can of doing it, and I trust you will be satisfied. 
Mr. Abernethy now left theatre, and the 
students departed in peace. 





To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srtr,—By the insertion of the following 
fact in your widely circulated Journal, you 
may prevent the extention of a which 
seems prevalent. On Monday eve last, 
two resurrection men, whose names are 
w— and C——, called at my house, say- 
i had procured with great difficulty 
pene = ter from some part 0 pecking. 
shire, and that, being on their way to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, ir cart had broken 
down, and they were unable oo prcene from 
want of money to repair it. inquiry, I 
found they knew most of the medical and 
other officers of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s— 
from this circumstance, and from the fact of 
one of the fellows being personally known to 
me, I did not hesitate to advance them what 
Seehasion ihe dlbnter tind comonteneed 

a 7 : 
in prosecuting my studies when at the hos- 
ital, from scarcity of subjects. On inquisy. 
find no subjects have arrived at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, and that several practition- 
ers have been imposed on in a similar man- 
ner—one to the amount of 2]. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c, 
Nov, 16, A Praczitioxgr. 


REVIEW OF CASES IN THE YELLOW JOURNAL. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturdav, Nev. 18, 1626. 


In the last Number of the Medical and 
Physical Journal, one Dr. Whitlock Nicholl 
has drivelled out eleven pages of balderdash, 
‘on the prevention of phthisis!” His 
paper, we beg pardon, his “ original paper,” 
(although there is not an idea in it which 
has not been known to the public for ages, ) 
is very complacently put forth under the 
title of ‘‘ Practical Remarks on that Cachectic 
State which is so common a precursor of 
Pulmonary Consumption ;” and “ however 
trifling” it may appear, no apology need be 
offered for it, he thinks, becayse ‘‘ Af, Bayle 
will not allow it possible for any one to re- 
cover who suffers from phthisis ia its 
genuine form.”* He does not pretend ‘ te 
advance any new doctrine, or to state any 
new fact in the history of meladies,” nor 
to *‘ boast of any new or specific remedy,” 
but merely wishes to direct attention to that 
cachectic state which is s0 common ¢ pre- 
cursor of phthisis. This cechectic state, or 
cacochymy, is described with all the ‘‘ pomp 
end cireumstence” of Solomon and Buchan, 
as follows :—A patient is cachexised, 

« ————- who labours h~ 74 general as- 
thenis,—whose spirits whose ener- 

ies are lowered or subdued,—whose size 
fas been diminished by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees,—who feels incapable of 
active exertion,—who is subject to cold- 
ness of the extremities, and to irregular at- 
tacks of slight febrile excitement, and flush- 
ing of the countenance, —whose features are 
usually pallid, and haye an ion of 
debility,—whose circulation is languid, 
(energies lowered or fae supra, ) ~ 

» aps, being y accelerate d 
ily pn or by mental emotion,— 
whose sleep is broken or unrefreshing,— 
who coughs from time to time, the cough 





* He quotes from Good’s Study of Medi+ 
cine, not knowing, apparently, who Bayle 
was. The opinion is reiterated ip- 
pocrates, by Gelen, Forestus, Bayle, and 
many others. 








Pz 
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ow — acts according ae 
¥ person - 
of his without any rational con- 
not what | am to do, to 

this tumult. I receive anonymous letters; 
have received some i letters; I have re- 


solutely anonymous, for it is signed Justus, which I 

take to be just as great a misnomer as ever I 

met with. (Laughter.) If 

really that ing which I entertain for every 

man, I believe that he never would burt any 
man, until there was some absolute 

ground for it; and ifhe, with that feeling, will meet 


me, | shell expiain to him the circumstances, con- 


ws op i Asa med am down- 
right mode of proceeding, in very Grst lectures 
l announced to the class that Mr. Skey and Mr. 
Wormald would give the demonstrations during the 
season, but that they came forward as untried men, 
and that you were to be Ne Lay ae I said, if 
you find them incompetent, either from ignorance 
of the subject, from want of the power of explain- 
ing, from want of method, or from want of in- 
dustry, declare that opinion, and we shall find you 
other demonstrators. It is my duty that you should 
be assisted in your studies by the best men; and if 
bm are not the best men, we will find you others. 
And, said 1, Mr. Stanley himself bas undertaken, 
rather than you should dissatisfied, to give the 
demonstrations. Now, if that is not straight for- 
ward, I don’t know what is; and it is what I 
thought was the ing and purport of the adver- 
tisements inserted in the public papers. But what's 
pA. og Os ? This is — of conduct I 
spt on present ! to you, 
that the demonstrations will be given by Mr. Ske; 
and Mr. Wormald. | am to inform you that 
Mr. Wormald is ill, and in bed, having burt his 
finger; Mr. Skey will go on with the demonstra- 
tions in the usual manner, and will attend the 
Anatomical Room; Mr. Wormald will join him in 
attendance, as soon ashe isable. ] have to announce 
to you, this is the arrangement, that the demon. 
strations and attendance in the room wil! go on as 
and that if any gentleman is dissatisfied, we 
shall have great satisfaction in returning him bis 
money. (Immense applause, which continued for 
several minutes.) 

Now, what's all this noise for? It’s a specimen 
of what I should have liked to be otherwise. 
Money is not my object; it is known it is not my 
object. I resign all gain from the hospital. I have 
lived all my life, a teacher of anatomy, because I 
like the office; it seemed to suit my feelings; and 
I have all my life had a good opinion of the class, 
perhaps I may say, till of late years. Well, it was 

ing to me to communicate information; and 
as J always laboured to do it zealously, and to the 
best of my ability, the Class was pleased to be 
satiofied with me. But fora very, very great num- 
ber of years, | was cut of pocket teaching anatomy. 
For another very great number of years, perhaps | 
neither lost nor by the situation which I 
held, as teacher of anatomy. !t was impossible that 
there could be any gain worth my receiving, by be- 
ing a teacher of anatomy, while the former theatre 
stood in this situation. It was at the conclusion of 











I 
w better when that was than | 
do,—that I thought of course the Class would de- 
cline; instead ich, the was 


this Mr, Justus has |} 





i 
i 


ness of teaching anatomy suited m 
as Captain Bobadil says, you know, every 

ought to have his humour. Well, but as soon as the 
Class became a class that might perhaps have re- 
numerated me for mney ts gave the half of the 


i 
tt 


income to Mr. Stanley, I state to you, it was not 
money that was my ect, and therefore ap- 
plause was as if you doubted taat, when 1 stated 
that we should have no objection toreturn the mo- 
ney toany gentleman who might feel dissatisfied. 

am comry at Ginge ae Oa Bee a ee 
hoped, they would have carried on more bar- 
moniously ; but! really know not how to quell this 
cabal, but in the manner I have proposed ; so that 
you will consider that as a settied point. 

Now, I have to go on and say, that if there is any 

tleman in the Class that is capable of supposing 

t I would act disingenvously, or in any other way 
than this, which I call a straight forward manner, 
I should be very happy to return him every farthing 
I ever received from him, and net to see him in this 
room again. I hope, if 1 continue to lectare, I shall 
have the good opinion of all the Class; that would 
be a great motive to make me do it; but you know 
it is very hard to lecture to those who are critical, 
and inclined to find fault. If the lecturer has net 
the good feeling of the Class, he had much better 
not lecture at all; and 1 am sure I don’t care if! 
never give another lecture,—it would be no dis- 
turbance to my mind whatever, if I did not. I 
speak now more as to my co-partner, Mr. Stanley. 
I trust you are convinced that be has, with great 
industry, and with great ability of mind, made him- 
self thoroughly master of the subject; and I trust 
whenever he appears in this theatre as a teacher, 
he will be heard with that sort of good will, which 
ought to obtain between the teacher and those whom 
he endeavours to instruct. Now, if you have a 
mind to make any premiee, to hold up your hands, 
or to do any thing in the way of giving me an assur- 
ance that this will be the case, I ll depart in 
peace. I want to bave this assurance. As to my- 
self, 1 am very indifferent as to approbation ; I al- 
ways look to this, the approbation of my own 
mind. But with regard to Mr, Stanley, will yon 
give me the assurance that he will be heard in 
silenee, and with that good feeling which he has 
hitherto possessed from you, Those who are inclined 
so to hear him, and so to feel for him, I ask to sig- 
nify that sentimeut, by holding up their right hand. 

(The shew of bands was put.) I believe I mey 
venture to say itis ; 1, however, put the 
contrary for bn sake, and those terol ay who 
are of the contrary feeling will s same by 
holding up their right hand. 

One hand shown. (Hissing.) 

The Pupil, Mr. Tox, who held up his hand. Hiss 
me if rem like; you rt ay at liberty to do 
so; I think he has behaved as he ought not, (Con- 
tinued hissing.) 

Mr. Asennetny. Now, be quiet, will a ? Well, 
but why say so, sir? You know I am here to-day 
to restore peace and good will. 

Mr. Tox. Iam ready to explain. e 

Mr. Asganerny. I really think you bad better 
not — that disapprobation. 

tr. Toy. I believe | am not the only one, 
Mr. Abernethy, who entertains the feciing I enter- 
in, but who did not hold up their hands, (Hiss- 
ing. and cries of, Don’t insult the Class.) 
. Angnnetny. Well, well, it is so universally 
it drop. 





to, if possible let 
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Mr. Toy, T have to that, but 
you said that you to en Si 
and baving said that was a straight 
man, I am a straight man too, and I ex- 
boys what | fel, (Mach laughter.) 

r. nea me (Making a profound bow to the 


if 
a 
iy 
i 
i 
: 
Fi 
3 
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.) Now 
sreobal Gaal) wae ole Lae fits tame ks 
univ tI may sa , havi 
oa of the Class that 


bey 4 will hear bo 
Leeturers—me with patience, and Mr. Stanley with 


Mr. Toy, I shall not make any noise, certainly, 
but shal! hear him as you desire. 

Mr. Astanerny. I am giad to hear it. 

Mr. Waker, another Pupil. Are we not to 
have the same pledge given with respect to Mr. 
Skey, when he demonstrates ? 
oa ent T tweet 0, poe *pon my honour 

's ey; and of course 
should Lope thet it would bc to with respect to 
hint also, That you will rather encourage the 

ellow than otherwise ; he is very sensitive, 
iter,) and look with lenity upon his errors. 
f you observe them, tell him as a iriend where he 


wrorg. 

Another Purtte That's impossible. 

Mr. Aseaweruy. Tell him as a friend where he 
is wrong. But this encroaches on the first resolu- 
tion, that those who are disposed to hear Mr. 
Wormald and Mr, Skey may hear them ; but that 
those who are not so disposed, need not, for they 
will have their money returned. This is the only 
way to quell the tumult; and I beg of you to let 

concord be here. I reall 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Nov. 18, 1826. 


In the last Number of the Medical and 
Physical Journal, one Dr. Whitlock Nichall 
has drivelled out eleven pages of balderdash, 
‘on the prevention of phthisis!” His 
paper, we beg pardon, his “ original paper,” 
(although there is not an idea in it which 
has not been known to the public for ages,) 
is very complacently put forth under the 
title of ‘‘ Practical Remarks on that Cacheetic 
State which is so common a precursor of 
Pulmonary Consumption ;” and ‘* however 
trifling” it may appear, no apology need be 
offered for it, he thinks, because ‘* Ad, Bayle 
will not allow it possible for any one to re- 
cover who suffers from phthisis in its 
g form.”* He does not pretend ‘‘ to 





having con’ 


tranqui and 

have felt mrry‘epinine worried by letters, al 
and ts; but the thing must he put at rest 
weve de, 1 have adopted the Test mode 


I can of doing it, and I trust you will be satisfied. 
Mr. Abernethy now left theatre, and the 
students departed in peace. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—By the insertion of the following 
fact in your widely circulated J » you 
may prevent the extention of a frau which 
seems prevalent. On Monday evening last, 
two resurrection men, whose names are 
Ww—— and C , called at my house, say- 
ing: they had procured with great difficulty 
two subjects from some part of Buckingham- 
shire, and that, being on their way to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, their cart had broken 
down, and they were unable to proceed from 
want of money to repair it. On inquiry, I 
found they knew most of the medical and 
other officers of Guy's and St. Thomas’s— 
from this circumsfance, and from the fact of 
one of the fellows being personally known to 
me, I did not hesitate to advance them what 
silver I had in my purse, viz. 8s. 6d., Fe- 
membering the difficulty I had experienced 
in prosecuting my studies when at the hos- 
ee from scarcity of subjects. On inquiry, 

find no subjects have arrived at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, and that several practition- 
ers have been imposed on in a similar man- 
ner—one to the emount of 21. 

I an, Sir, &e. &e. 
A Practitioner. 





Nov, 16. 





advance any new doctrine, or to state any 
new fact in the history of maladies,” nor 
to * boast of any new or specific remedy,” 
but merely wishes to direct attention to that 
cachectic state which is so common a pre- 
cursor of phthisis. This cachectic state, or 
cacochymy, is described with all the “‘ pomp 
and circumstance”’ of Solomon and Buchan, 
as follows :—A patient is cachexised, 


who labours under general as- 
thenia,—whose spirits and whose ener- 
gies are lowered or subdued,—whose size 
has been diminished by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees,—who feels incapable of 
active exertion,—who is subject to cold- 
ness of the extremities, and to irregular at- 
tacks of slight febrile excitement, and flush- 
ing of the countenance,—whose features are 
usually pallid, and have an expression of 
debility,—whose circulation is languid, 
(energies lowered or subdued, supra,) the 
ulse, pethaps, being easily accelerated by 
Podily exertion, or by mental emotion,— 
whose sleep is broken or unrefreshing,— 
who coughs from time to time, the cough 








* He quotes from Good's Study of Medi- 
cine, not knowing, apparently, who Bayle 
was. The opinion is reiterated from Hip- 
pocrates, by Galen, Forestus, Bayle, and 
many others. 
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being perhaps slight, or being at one time 
slight, and at another time more violent,— 
who has some wandering or unfixed uneasi- 
ness about the chest, and whose respiration 
is, perhaps, hurried by walking, or by any 
exertion of the body,—or is, at times, 
slightly oppressed,” &c. &c. &c. 


But we cannot go on covering our page in 


this way; come we then to the methodus | 


medendi at once :— 


** The first object will, of course, be the 
removal of the cause from which the ca- 
chectic state has resulted, supposing that this 
cause is discovered, ind is still operating. The 
patient must be released from all the tram- 
mels of study and of business ; must breathe 
a pure atmosphere of a due temperature, kc. 
&c. All exertion which entails fatigue, 
must be strictly prohibited ; and if the pa- 
tient feels weariness in the course of the day, 
he should recline upon a sofa!” &c. &c. &e. 


To be short, omitting his idle imperti- 
nences, he concludes that the patient ought 
to-have those remedies and that treatment 
which “ are calculated to improve the gene- 
ral health, to strengthen the system, to cor- 
rect any evil tendency in the constitution, 
to tranquillise the system generally, and to 
allay local irritation,” 
tained, he thinks, “ by the regular and daily 


which may be at- 


administration of a medicine, compounded 
of hydrocyanic acid, black drop or extract of 
lettuce, subcarbonate of potass or liquor 
potasse, and decoction of myrrh and lichen.” 

In this way, with an ass for his physician, 
and the munching of ‘‘ vegetable puddings” 
‘‘in a regulated temperature, free from 
worry and disturbance,” that state in which 
**the several symptoms converge”’ and fall 
upon the lungs, will be warded off, and a 
blessed restoration ‘secured to the patient. 
Every defect of the functions will be re- 
moved or supplied, all cacochyms, impos- 
thumations and defluxions put to flight for 
ever! In sober sadness, we are well aware 
of, and deeply deplore, the ravages which 
phthisis makes among us ; but most assur- 
edly that is no reason why we should to- 
lerate the common place commentaries and 
idle nothings of Dr. Whitlock Nicholl. 
Peace to his manes. 
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Mr. T. W. Chevalier has published 
paper on the use of the extract of bella- 
donna as an application to scrofulous and 
irritable sores, strictures, nedes, rheuma- 
tism, herpetic eruptions, &c. &c., “ as in 
other cases where the treatment of allaying 
irritation by means of decreasing the sensibility 
of parts, is especially indicated as a means of 
cure, or as the only means of relief.” Mixed 
with lard as an ointment, or with cerat. 
saponis, as a plaster, he has seen few cases 
» in which it has failed to do good; none in 
which it appears to have done harm ;” al- 
though he tells us that he knows of “ one 
case in which a large belladonna plaster ap- 
plied to the loins produced a degree of pa- 
ralysis of the levator palpebre superioris, 
which continued many weeks afterwards, 
and only got well at last under repeated 
blisters applied to the temple.” 
it was much employed as an application 
to carcinomatous ulcers, indurations of the 
mammee, piles, &c. it being, as M. Ray says, 


Formerly, 


a ‘ great resolvent.” However, its use 


demands some caution.—(Martin’s Tourne- 
fort, Cullen, Minch von der belladonna.) 


Dr. George Gregory informs us that he 
has “ for several years past, directed his 
attention, in an especial manner, to the 
causes of failure in conducting the operation 
of vaccination ;” and he believes he has 
“now detected the most ofthem.” Weinsert 
the wag’s directions for perfecting the charm : 


“ See that the child be in good health, and 
free from any cutaneous affection. Select 
from a healthy child, lymph of the sixth, se- 
venth or eighth day. Be careful that your 
lancet be extremely sharp, and if it be broad 
shouldered, so much the better. Let there 
be a tangible drop at the point of the lancet, 
and be not satisfied with a mere moistening 
of the instrument. Let the skin be kept 
perfectly tense during the time of insertion, 
by grasping the arm of the child firmly, and 
extending the skin between the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand. Let the lancet 
be inserted from above downwards, and at 
each fresh insertion, dip the point of the 
lancet in the lymph that remains around the 
incision firstmade. Make from six to ten 


punctures in a circular form, enclosing a 
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space about the size of a shilling. At each 
press the point of the lancet firmly 
against the lower surface of the wound. 
Then the charm is firm and good.” 


If possible, open a fresh vesicle eve 
second or third operation.” = 


Dr. Hawkins relates two cases of purpura 
hemorrhagica, (one land scurvy ?) which were 
treated in the usual manner, by purgatives and 
sulphuric acid, but they do not deserve amore 
particular notice. Another case, treated by 
Dr. Chambers, is said to “ illustrate dis- 
tinctly the inflammatory nature (Parry) 
of one variety of purpura,” although we 
cannot see that it “‘ illustrates” any thing of | 
the kind. The patient, who had been “ill 
nine months with repeated crops of hamor- 
thagic spots” on the legs, thighs, and fore- 
arms, presented herself at St. George's 


Hospital, on the 25th of March of the pre- | 


sent year, and after being bled and purged 
and kept on milk diet, was declared “ free 


from complaint” on the 25th of April. She 


remained pretty comfortable until the 12th | 


of May, 


° Or apr wy | showing a few spots of 
purpura on the legs, which were imme- 
diately removed by calomel with cathartics. 
On that day, however, she was attacked 
with violent pain in the occiput and back o 
the neck, accompanied with sense of throb- 
bing in the head, and aggravated by the 
slightest motion, and attended also with 
occasional delirium. The pulse was small, 
frequent and soft, skin warm and dry, but 
the countenance was pale and leucophleg- 
matic, the me e slightly furred, but quite 
moist, and the bowels torpid. 
“She was twice cupped, and had leeches ap- 
ted twice to the head.. She had bladders of 


placed on the head, and blisters 
neck. Pargatives, with ca- 


ce constant! 
to the nape of 
lomel, were freely administered, together with 

tartarized antimony, and opium, (') 
with very little advantage.” 


‘“* She became comatose this morning, her 
pupils being dilated ; and died this after- 
noon, May 15th. 

** Sectio cadaveris (next day). Abdomen.—Some 
of the convolutions of the small intestines 
conglutinated by perfectly formed adhe- 
sions. No other abdominal disease was dis- 
cove 

bad Thorax. About an ounce of serum in the 
bag of the pericardium—the left venticle of 
the heart dilated to nearly twice its natural 
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size—the muscular parietes attenuated ; one 
or two of the carnee column, however, 
seemed thickened. In the interior of the 
left auricle was observed a th of a 
condylomatous character, of three- 

ofan inch in diameter. The mitral valve 
was much thicker than natural, but was not 
ossified. 

“* Head. The whole arachnoid membrane, 
on the upper and back part of both hemis- 
pheres of the cerebrum was covered with a 
layer of coagulated lymph, evidently the 
product of the inflammatory attack which 
destroyed life.” 


Mr. Earle’s “ case, illustrating the effect 
of local irritation in exciting and maintain- 





| ing & state of great constitutional derange- 
ment,” has already appeared, though under 
| a less pretending title, in Vol. X. p. 447 of 

this Journal. The editor remarks upon it 
* that it rarely happens that we have more 
striking examples of the effect of mechanical 
local irritation on the constitution ; nor do 
we often meet with cases in which the con- 
nexion between cause and effect are (is) so 
| unequivocally established!” How many 
would be lost to the 
profession but for our exertions ! 


“ striking examples” 


Dr. Webster, of St. George’s Dispenary, 
relates the ‘‘ case of a boy who recovered 
after a cherry stone had remained sixty- 
eight days in the bronchi.” The patient 
was bled and blistered and leeched, and kept 
quiet, when— 


early in the morning of the a7- 
eighth day, he felt as if about to be suffo- 
cated, with pain extending to the upper part 
of the neck and left shoulder, followed by 
sickness and violent fits of coughing, where- 
by he expectorated more than a pint of fetid 
pus, mixed with streaks of red blood, and in 
the midst of which was found the broken 
cherry-stone.” 


After this, it may naturally be supposed 
that the devil took care of his own, and that 
the boy recovered ! 


Mr. Thomas Arthur Stone has occupied 
three pages of the Journal, to prove “ that, 
after the application of a ligature to a poly- 
pus, which is firm in substance, and has a 
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natrow neck, the portion above the ligature 
is always removed by the absorbents of the 
uterus,” although he does not ‘ attempt 
any explanation” of the why, or the where- 
fore, such absorbents do so busy them- 
selves ! 


Mr. Boyle, who has been boring us for 
several years past with cases of syphilis, 
cuted by scruple doses of calomél, has added 
three or four niore to the list, little to our 


edification. The practice, we believe, was | 


first proposed by Weinhold, of Halle, and is 
certainly not new in this country. 


Mr. Travers’s ‘‘ cases of traumatic erysi- 
pelas successfully treated,” will do well 
enough to advertise him in the newspapers, 


since they prove that success has not alto- | 


gether deserted him. 


Mr, Jeffreys, a surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital, after describing a “ case of dis- 
eased testicle,” of no interest, concludes as 
follows :— 

“ The cavity of the tunica vaginalis ap- 


to have been obliterated by the co- 
esion of that membrane with the tunica albu- 


ginea 117” 
Buch are your St, George’s anatomists! 





It is rumoured that the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, smarting under the 
lashes of an indignant profession, and dread- 
ing the downfal of their crooked system, are 
on the eve of doing Mr. Brooxes, the able 
and zealous anatomist of Blenheim Street, 
the tardy justice of placing him on the 
court of examiners, a post which he ought 
to have occupied some twenty years ago. 
Certainly, there is nothing in which they 
have more shown their utter worthlessness, 


than in their conduct towards this justly-re- 
spected and celebrated individual ; nothing 
which, when called upon, as they shortly 
shall be, to render an account of their stew- 
ardships, that they will find more difficulty 





‘ MR. BROOKES, 


to extenuate, much less to justify, than the 
abominable and disgusting knavery, for we 
can call it no less, by which so many incom- 
petent personshave been smuggled into, and 
continued at, the college board, to the exclu- 
sion of the first of England’s Anatomists ! 
Mr. Brookes has now fetired from an 
arena, in which he laboured for upwards of 
five and thirty years, we need not inform 
our readers how successfully. His parental 
| kindness to his pupils, not less than his ex- 
quisite capacity for teaching, has been a 
theme of generaleulogy. His splendid Mu- 
seum, as the work of an individual, is sur- 
passed only by the stupendous collection of 
| Hunter, and is equalled by no other in 
Europe. Mr. Brookes has relinquished the 
arduous duties of a teacher ; and who shall 
fill up the void his retirement has oc- 
casioned! I’ faith we know not ; certain we 
are, however, that the College people, in 
the aggregate, cannot make up the equal of 
this highly-gifted, but oppressed and deeply 
injured anatomist. 

A bust of Mr. Brookes has been executed, 
and will be presented to him by His Roya 
Hicuness tae Duxe or Sussex, who, 
as proof of his estimation of the ana- 
tomist’s talents, has signified his intention 
of honouring the dinner on the 24th instant 
with his presence. Several noble patrons 
of science are also expected, and, without 
doubt, there will be a muster of practition- 
ers beyond all precedent. The dinner will 
be given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in 
honour of Messrs. Brookes and Carpue (the 
mantle of the former could not have fallen 
on shoulders more worthy, or better able to 
bear the burden, than those of the latter) 
on the day above mentioned. Mr. Carpue 
also has been proscribed at the College ; in- 
deed it appears to us, that the tax has been 
laid on every one, who, in opposition to the 
besotted rulers of that body, has any real 
claim to the respect of the profession. 

















DR. FARRE AND MR. GIBSON. 


We stand pledged to prove, that the late 
Mnx.Grsson, of Manchester, published an ac- 
count of the operation for congenital cataract 
in infants, and of its safety and utility, rre- 
viovsty to any similar description having 
made its appearance fromthe pen of the late 
Mr.Saunpers., We must restate certain facts, 
in order that the reader may fully compre- 
hend this part of the subject, and duly ap- 
preciate the labours of the secret operators, 
and secret keepers. The Ophthalmic In- 
firmary was established in March, 1805, 
and Mr. Saunpers was appointed its Sur- 
geon. In 1806, and following years, he 
professed to practise a peculiar operation for 
congenital cataract occurring in infants. 
This announcement was trumpeted forth 
from year to year, in the ‘‘ annual reports.” 
In February, 1810, Mr. Saunpens died ; up 
to this period, only two individuals, and 
these ander a pledge of secrecy, were ad- 
mitted as pupils to witness the operation, 
to whom Mr. Saunpers stated he had 
liberally communicated his secret ; and that 
they had enjoyed “ the ample scene of ex- 
perience ” which the practice of the In- 
firmary afforded. Six weeks subsequent to 
the death of Mr. Saunpsrs, Mr. Travers 
was elected to fill the vacant office of Sur- 
geon. In June 1811, Mr. Gresow wrote to 
Mr. Travers for a description of Mr. Saun- 
ders’s peculiar operation ; this request was 
communicated to Dr. Farne, who desired 
him to acquaint Mr. Gisson that he would 
soon know it through the medium of the 
press. On the ist of October following, 
Mr. Grason published a paper in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, ‘* On 
the Use of the Couching-needle in Infants 
of afew months old ;* and upwards of rwo 
MONTHS AFTERWARDS, out comes “ the 
secret of nothing,” in a formidable octavo, 
edited by Dr. Farne. Mr. Saunders hav- 
ing been, at this time, deceased about one 
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year and ten months. We will here present 
the reader with some of the most prominent 
passages in Mr. Grinson’s excellent paper ; 
to these we entreat the most particular at- 
tention ; always recollecting that this paper 
was written FIVE MONTHS before, and 
published previovsty to the appearance of 
Dr. Fanre’s octavo. 


On the Use of the Couching-Needle in Infants 
of a few months old. By Bensamin Gree 
son, Surgeon, Manchester. Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, October, 
1811, 


Wuarever objections have been urged 
against the safe and effectual use of the 
couching-needle in infants, have always 
appeared to me so slight, and so easily sur- 
mountable, that, without inquiring particu- 
larly into the real state of the question, [ 
have long concluded in my own mind, that 
the same motives which would induce an 
operator to couch a cataract at any period of 
adult life, would equally lead him to perform 
that operation at any earlier period, when @ 
cataract might exist. Acting upon this 
presumption, I have operated wpen children 
| of all ages, for ten years .*** Upon look- 
ing into Mr. Hey’s excellent remarks upon 
the operation of couching, I find a case re- 
lated, in which he used the needle with 
success upon the eye of a child two years 
old. It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the 
public, that the subject of his operation hap- 
pened to be unmanageable, and thet the 
rolling motion of the eye, and the power of 
retracting the eye-ball within the orbit, 
offered impediments to the use of the couch- 
ing-needle, which induced that eminent 
operator to relinquish any further attempts. 
It is unfortunate, also, that the patient ope- 
rated upon was not six months old instead 
of two years: in which case, the obstacles 
arising from the rolling and retraction of 
the eye, would not have existed; and Mr. 
Hey’s superior judgment, aided by the ex- 
perience of « few similar cases, would soon 
have discove ed the eral facility and 
uniform efficucy of ing the operation 
of couching upon infants a few months 
old.* 7 

Mr. Hey, and Mr. Ware, with their prede- 
cessor, the great Cheselden, having thus 
shown the practicability, as well as the effi- 
cacy, of using the couching-needle, at an 
age when the steadiness and resolution of 
the patient could not be depended upon, 
what merit is left for any of their successors, 
except it be that of reviving and extending 








* Dated, as will be afterwards seen, 
June 13, 


the benefits of the operation, by making 


| their experience public, after having fully 
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ascertained, that the infunt arn “five or six months 
old is a more favourable subject for the use of the 
needle, than at two years or any subsequent age? 

In addition to the efforts of these eminent 
practitioners, | may observe, that two or 
three years ago, I had noticed in the reports 
of the London Institution, for the cure of 
diseases of the and ears, which reports 
I found disperse ahaa exhibited in the pub- 
lic news-rooms of this town, that the cata- 
ract in infants was removed by the late 
occulist to that Institution, by an operation 
peculiar to himself. Since, however, the 
operation performed for this purpose, as well 
as the instrument by which it was effected, 
appear to have been, in a great measure, 
carefully and intentionally concealed from 
the profession at large, I am doubtful of the 
use, or even the propriety, of alluding to the 
practice of such an individual upon this occa- 
sion. By the annual proclamation of his 
success, he has, as yet, only excited the 
curiosity of his brethren. How far any 
hopes, they may have formed, will be rea- 
lized ; or what may be the nature or merits 
of the operation, or the form of his instru- 
ment, time alone can disclose.* * * 

The following observations willapply prin- 
cipally to infants under twenty months old. 
The advantages, which an operator pos- 
sesses in operating upon a child of this age, 
as compared with a child of three years old, 
or upwards, are important. An infant is not 
conscious of the operation intended : it is 
free from the fears created by imagination, 
and can oppose very feeble resistance to the 
means employed to secure it with steadiness. 
At an early age it has not acquired the 
power of retracting the eye deep in the 
socket, so that the operator has always a 
good prospect of introducing the couching- 
needle with ease, by watching a proper op- | space 
omy: The eye has not, at this time, 

the unsteady rolling motion which, 
after a few years,is so common and remark- 
able in children born blind, or reduced to 
that state soon after birth. So that this im- 
pediment to the easy introduction of the 
needle does not exist in infants a few months 
old. With respect to the state of the eye itself, 
but particularly that of the cataract, this is mere 
favourable for the operation, than at any future 
period of life. In infants the cataract is gene- 
rally fluid, and merely requires the free rupture 
of its containing capsule, which is in that case 
generally opaque. The capsule, however, is 
tender, and easily removed ay she esate, a0 00 


mission of light. The milky fluid which escapes 
ae 


If, on the other hand, the cataract should be 
phoma 7 2 pempaninm, fat Be 
laceration of the anterior part of its capsule, and 
the consequent admission of the aqueous humour, 
ensures its speedy dissolution and disappearance, 





without the necessity of a second operation. Should 
the caturact t happento be hard, there will be no 
more difficulty in depressing it than in an 
adult,* 

Such are the advantages derived from the 
age of the patient, and state of eye, which 
would induce an operator to use the couching- 
needle a few months after birth. 1f however 
a surgeon had even difficulties to pera ig 
which do not occur in adults, surely 
invaluable benefit conferred by eating 
infant to become an intelligent being 
other children, instead of remaining in a 
state approaching to idiotism, would incline 
him to run some risk of failure, and to make 
more than common exertion, especially as 
there is little chance of injuring the eye, 
when proper precautions are w 

In proportion as the age of the patient 
advances, until he arrives at the age of dis- 
cretion, and can estimate in some measure 
the value of sight, by feeling his loss, the 
difficulties opposed to the use of the couch- 
ing-needle increase. 

I have generally used Professor Scarpa’s 
needle, because in infants the free rupture 
of the capsule of the lens ought commonly 
to be aimed at, that the milky cataract may 
escape and mix with the aqueous humour ; or if 
the cataruct be soft, that the aqueous humour may 
be freely admitted to its pulpy substance, pre- 
viously broken down by the needle. The de- 
pression of the hard cataract in infants, has 
nothing peculiar in it. Before Professor 
Scarpa’s needle was known in this country, 
I used Mr. Hey’s, which was generally ef- 
fectual, and possesses the recommendation 
of being less liable to have its point engaged 
with the iris. When a milky cataract has been 
thus evacuated, it mixes with the aqueous humour 
and renders it turbid ; but generally within the 

space of two days, the eye acquires its natural 
transparency, and vision commences. When the 


brokendown, and th h has come into . 





contact with it, the solution and disappearance of 
the cataract have uniformly taken — ina 
short time, in all the cases upon which I have 
operated. Although I have met with cata- 
racts in infants hard enough to bear depres- 
sion, yet I never met with a simple mem- 
braneous cataract ; though this is no uncom- 
mon occurrence in Patients at the age of 
EIONT or TEN, as well as in adults who have 
been blind from birth. Within a few weeks 
I have operated upon three patients, about ten 
ba old. w yho had stmplemembranecus cataracts 

nm beth eyes ; and I am strongly of opinion, that 
depungetennian had been of 
the milky kind ; and that the fluid having been 
,| absorbed, the opaque capsule which originally 
e | contained it, now formed the MEMBRANEOUS 
cataract. In such cases, the opaque mem- 
brane may generally be broken down by Mr. 
Hey’s or Scarpa’s needle.* * * 
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. Another circumstance, which must have 
attracted the attention of oculists, is, that, 
in a few years, the eye of a patient born 
blind, acquires a restless and rolling mo- 
tion, which is at length so firmly established 
by habit, that he has little control over it. 
This motion unfortunately continues for a 
considerable time after sight has been re- 
stored to such a person, and is a very mate- 
rial obstacle to the early attainment of a 
knowledge of the objects of vision. He 
cannot fix his eye steadily upon one point 
for a moment, and the inconvenience which 
arises from this unsteadiness is, to such a 
person, occasionally as great a bar to the 
distinct view of an object, as the unsteady 
motion of the same object would be to one 
whose vision is perfect. This inconveni- 
ence any one can appreciate, and, as far as 
I know, it is completely avoided by restoring 
sight an at early age. 

It will be almost unnecessary forme to urge 
the most important, and at the same time 
the most obvious of all reasons, for removing 
the cataract at an early period ; I mean the 
loss of those years which ought to be spent 
in education. The arguments which have 
been already used in favour of the early per- 
formance of the operation, will, I hope, 
prove sufficiently strong to induce practi- 
tioners to adopt it ; and should occasional 
obstacles occur, they must be met with 
steadiness and caution. By this means, | 
trust, their efforts will be uniformly crowned 
with success, and the greatest of all bless- 
ings be conferred ata time when it is most 
required. 

Portland Place, Manchester, 

June 13, 1811. 


Now we appeal to every impartial reader 
who is capable of judging—we appeal to 
the anatomist—to the pathologist—to the 
scientific surgeon, and to those who are de- 
nominated oculists, whether a more succinct 
and satisfactory description of the state of 
the eye, whilst suffering from the influence 
of congenital cataract, of the various 
kinds of cataract—the fluid; the soft; the 
membranous; the hard; the different modes 
of operating in each case,} and the lucid 
statement of the usual reSults could have 
been written by mortal man? Impossi- 
ble. In this paper there is no generalizing 
—nothing suppositious—no absurd hypo- 
theses, but on the contrary, an unvarnished 
practical detail of facts ; and in our opinion, 
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it is infinitely superior to the work of Dr. 
Farre, and more worthy of the attention 
and guidance of operators on the eye ; 
we are surprised indeed that it should be so, 
as Dr. Fanne had not only the “ notes” of 
the “ secret operator,” and had enjoyed the 
“ample scene of experience” at the In- 
firmary, but had also the advantage of con- 
sultmg Mr. Gisson’s essay; and as the chap- 
ter on congenital catarect is the last in the 
Doctor's book, we are strongly of opinion, 
that he did consult the paper ‘‘ on the use 
of the Couching-needle in Infants of a few 
months old.” Mr. Gibson tells us, that 
under twenty months is the most favourable 
time for operating,—that on the rupture of 
the capsule, the milky rivrp mixes with 
the aqueous humour and renders it turbid ; 
that this fluid generally becomes absorbed at 


‘the end oftwodays, when the eye assumesits 


natural transparency ;—that the rolling mo- 
tion of the eye, so distressing to the operator, 
becomes more troublesome as age advances, 
does not exist in the infant ;—that when the 
cataract is sort, the free laceration of the 
capsule and its pulpy substance so as to 
admit the aqueous humour, will be suffi- 
cient to accomplish its absorption ;—that 
generally, at the age of eight years the fluid 
cataracts become MEMBRANOUS or capsular, 
and that by lacerating or opening the capsule, 
you establish vision. And pray what more 
have the “‘ secret conclave ” done even with 
the assistance of Mr. Grason’s paper! Verily 
nothing. Mr. Gisson does not boast of 
his process ; his peculiar operation, ‘‘ adapt- 
ed to the condition of infancy.” There is 
no quackish bombastic stuff of this kind in 
his sensible performance ; ne lays no claim, 
to originality, but tells us, like an honest 
man as he was, that there was no credit for 
the succeseors of Scanra, Hey and Porr, 
but that of »‘‘ reviving and bringing into 
more general use an operation, the practica- 
bility and expediency of which they* had 
already proved.” Have we, or have we not, 
redeemed our pledge ? 
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We tow come to « most extraordinary 
circumstance connected with these transac- 
tions, one which reflects so strongly on the 
literary integrity of Dr. Fanne, that we will 
not trust ourselves to communicate that 
which we feel; indeed we should not ac- 
complish it were we to make the attempt. 
The reader is already aware, that Mr. Grn- 
sow, in June 1811, wrote to Mr. Travers 
for an account of the operation practised at 
the Ophthalmic Infirmary, and that the re- 
quest was ‘‘ communicated” to Dr. Fanne ; 
and also, that.in October the paper on “ the 
use of the couching needle in infants,” was 
published in the Edinburgh Journal; and 
not until rwo monrns afterwards, indeed 
the preface bears date the #7th November, 
(and the Journal, it is well known, is pub- 
lished on the ist of October ;) does Dr. 
Fanne’s work see the light. And here is 
the important circumstance to ‘which we 
allude. The book did not contain the slight- 
est mention of Mr. Grsson’s paper; it did 
not even MENTION the name of that Gentle- 
man, nor give a hint of his application to 
Mr. Travers. Mr. Ginson was THEN 
LIVING. A few months passed away, 
and, unhappily for the profession and the 
public, Mr. Gissow “ shook off this mortal 
eoil,” and presently out comes the Doctor 
with a second edition of his book, with a 
preface of no less than 47 pages devoted to 
the honourable office of attacking the vera- 
city of a publicetion, of which the Doctor 
did not dare speak in reproachful terms, 
whilst its author was living. In the preface 
to the sxconp Eprriox, the pious Doctor 
says, “‘ Mr. Grnson asserted that he had 
operated on children of all ages for ten pre- 
ceding years."* © * © ** * Why did he 
omit the circumstantial endence which is 
essential to the support of such a claim?” 
(What claim, good Doctor?) *** Again, 
** The general result of his experience is 
said to be stated from a considerable number 
of cases; but not a single case is given, either 
generally or particularly; not even the name 
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of a patient, or the date of an operation. 
His communication on this occasion carries 
with it the internal evidence of @ hasty pro- 
duction, and not the maturity of ten years 
experience.” A little more of the Doctor's 
liberality: ‘* The editor, however, cannot 
reconcile the statement of Mr. Gibson with 
the fact, that some of the oldest and most 
eminent medical men of Manchester, had 
not even heard of his operations on the infant, 
previously to the expediency and safety of 
performing them having been ascertained 
by Mr. Saunpers.” Such are the reflec- 
tions on Mr. Ginson’s veracity ; such are 
the vile insinuations against the literary 
probity of that excellent and highly-talented 
man, which appeared in the seconp rprt- 
rion of Dr. Fanne’s treatise, arten Mr, 
Gibson’s death; whilst, in the rinsr 
epition Of the same work, published at 
least rwo MonTHs subsequent to the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Grsson’s paper “ On the 
Use of the Cowching Needle in Infants,” No 
MENTION I8 MADE EITHER OF THAT PAPER 
on OF ITs AUTHOR—but Mr. Gisson was 
THEN tivinc!! For the present, we leave 
Dr. Fanre to the full enjoyment of his lite- 
rary reputation. 





Tue “ War at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital,” whether we regard itas early and satis- 
factory evidence of the influence of a Free 
Mepicat Press on the youthful branches 
of the profession—as an exposure of the 
| villanous knavery of the “ Hole andCorner” 
system—as a proof of the organization and 
dis-organization of that barbarous system— 
or, as a brilliant delineation of the serpen- 
tine course of a “* straight forward men ;” 
| it abounds with materials of a peculiar and 
highly interesting character. From the 
great length to which the history of this 
revolt has extended, our limits will not 
allow us to comment on more than two or 
three of its most prominent features ; 
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wherefore, we earnestly entreat an atten- 
tive perusal of the report itself. 

“Tue Lancer,” quoth Mr. Anernerny, 
‘may say what it pleases ;” which we take 
to be a most useless and gratuitous per- 
mission, as it has been inthe habit of ut- 
tering its thoughts with almost unprece- 
dented freedom, from the first moment of 
its birth, which the speaker has known and 
felt too, during some three years past. With 
apparent inconsistency, however, he depre- 
cated our interference in his “‘ Hole and Cor- 
ner” theatricals, and with envious self-com- 
placency stated, that we might as well med- 
dle with his kitchen arrangements, and 
** tell him who should or should not be his 
Coox,” as to trouble him with our strictures 
on the appointment of a Demonstrator, 
whom he was also pleased to term “ his 
servant.” The juxta-position of Abernethy 
and Cook! excited our merriment in no 
small degree ; and although we have on all 
occasions, hitherto, religigusly abstained from 
noticing or interfering with either directly 
or indirectly, the private concerns of public 
men, yet we should, in this instance, de- 
viate from our prescribed course, if we 
knew of a “deserving woman indeed ;” 
and on the first vacancy earnestly recom- 
mend her to Mr. Aserneruy’s favourable 
consideration, as a candidate for the prize— 
aye, prize, for in the house of Joun Aner- 
weruy, the eternal preacher of abstinence, 
the eloquent, the inflexible disciple of Cor- 
waro! the office of Coox is surely a most 
lucrative sinecure /—Board wages, of course. 

Well, Mr. Asernerny may act with his 
Cook as he pleases, without any fear of annoy- 
ance from us; but not so with the Pupils 
and Demonstrators of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital—a public establishment, a royal 
foundation, and public property. Mr. Asrn- 
netuy’s language would seem to imply, that 
he regards the Theatre of Anatomy at Bar- 
tholomew’s as his private property! What an 
absurdity. It was built by the Governors 


of the Hospital upon ground the property 





of the public, with public money, and, con- 
sequently, for public purposes. They nei- 
ther did, nor dare expend the funds of 
the Hospital, with a view to the private 
emolument of any individual. Mr. Aner- 
werny has no legal title to a single brick of 
the building in which he lectures, nor can 
he remain there one hour if the Governors 
choose to say nay. What, then, are we 
to think of his arrogance and presumption 
in lording it over his colleagues, and telling 
them that ‘ they should not speak in that 
Theatre without his approval.” The dis- 
gust we entertain at the effrontery of this 
insulting threat, is equalled only by our 
astonishment that it was not contemptu- 
ously disregarded. 

On the relation which Mr. Aserneruy 
bears to the pupils and the public, and on 
the information which the students obtain 
from him, contrasted with what they ought 
to obtain at much less cost, we shall offer 
some observations hereafter. 

The immediate cause of the late disturb- 
ance was an attempt to substitute another 
Demonstrator for the one advertised. We 
have already shown, in previous Numbers, 
that many of the Class were highly dis- 
pleased, because Mr. Srancey did not de- 
liver the demonstrations agreeably to the 
pledges in the newspapers, and in the pros- 
pectuses of the Lectures distributed at the 
Hospital. The following questions natu- 
rally present themselves :—Was Mr. Sran- 
cey advertised to deliver the demonstra- 
tions! By whose authority was he so ad- 
vertised? And, why does he not comply 
with the terms of the advertisement? We 
have one of the advertisements now before 
us, and the announcement stands thus : 

« Demonstrations—-Mr. Srantey. 
Pracricat Anatomy— Mr, Srantey and 
Assistants.” 


This answers the first question. Mr, 
Srancey has himself replied to the second, 
by stating that Mr. Anenverny would not 
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allow him to insert the advertisement in any other 
shape—that he was not free to act—that he used 
every exertion, day after day, to have the proper 
announcement made.”’ This was avowed in the 
presence of Mr. Anzrneruy, who did not 
attempt a contradiction. And the reply to 
the third question is this: that Mr. Stanley 
during the whole of the season, has at all 
times been willing to demonstrate, and would 
have done so, had not Mr. Assrneruy 
placed Mr. Sxey in the chair. 

We have given this affair the most de- 
liberate examination—we have read with 
the greatest possible atiention, the whole 
of the speeches—we have contrasted the 
accusations and explanations ; in a word, 
upon a most careful review of the whole 
of the circumstances, it appears to us, that 
the entire blame rests with Mr. Anernetny ; 
as the apvertisement, the immediate 
cause of all the discontent and mischief, has 
been clearly traced to that gentleman. Mr. 
Sranvey stands perfectly absolved from any 
just censure—and equally honourable we 
think has been the conduct of Mr. Skey, 
not the slightest stain, in our opinion, at- 
taches to the character of either of these 
gentlemen. 

But Mr. Apergyerny does not come out of 
this inq uiry in amenner calculated to gratify 
his friends, or to add to his reputation as a 
lecturer, with the public. It was evidently 
the fear of the New Scnoot in Aldersgate 
Street, which induced him to have recourse 
to the paltry expedient of announcing Mr. 
Srantey asthe Demonstrator at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, at a time when it wag arranged 
that he should perform no such office ; the 
exposure he has experienced, is not too 
severe a punishment for such an unworthy 
and clandestine procedure. 

Mr. Aperneruy tells us that he is a 
“ straight-forward man,” that money is not 
his “‘ object in lecturing,” that he has al- 
ways had the public good at heart, and so on. 
Moreover, to convince us of the extent of 
his patriotism, he boasts that he would 





black-ball his own son, if he found him de- 
ficient in knowledge, or destitute of the 
power to communicate it. The value of 
this declaration may be conceived, when we 
state the fact, that in the summer of last 
year, Messrs. Wormald and Skey were told 
that “ they could not be allowed to demon- 
strate unless they signed an agreement to the 
effect, that they would not, either by word or 
deed, offer any opposition, to Mr. Anennetny’s 
son becoming a co-lecturer with Mr. Stan- 
ley, on anatomy.” So much for a “ straight- 
forward man.” 

The students have acted on this occasion 
with great prudence, spirit, and intelligence ; 
they have taught the Lecturers a lesson, that 
will not be readily forgotten, either in St. 
Bartholomew’s or in any other Hospital ; 
they are an hogour to the medical profes- 


sion. 





Dr. Macleod, the editor of the Ye.tow 
Jovrnat, has received another signal re- 
primand from the pen of Dr. Ager, who, be- 
ing one of the late Censors, did, with his 
colleagues, in virtue of that office, most 
‘* impertinently and officiously”” exert him- 
self to compass the wishes of the profession, 
by compelling the august board of Curators 
of the Hunterian Museum to open their 
portals twice in the week, in obedience to 
the directions which Parliament had pre- 
scribed them !—In the eyes of the Yellow 
Journalist, such conduct was, of course, an 
abomination too gross to be passed over in 
silence, and was accordingly visited with 
no small quantum of reprobation. Like 
all young politicians, to which class Dr. 
Macleod boasts of belonging, he ranged 
himself on the side of the euts, and it must 


be confessed he has met with a pretty hot 
reception from the ins. Dr. Elliotson: first 
attacked him in a letter published in this 
Journal, scattered his tropes about, dumb- 
founded his rhetoric, and negatived his facts, 
in a very masterly manner; and Dr. Ager, 
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FRACTURE OF THE SCAPULA. 


another of the Censors, has given him the 
coup de grace, in a letter which has been 
pretty generally circulated. 

It appears that Dr. Chambers, who has 
had a hand in this affair, is co-lecturer with 
Dr. Macleod, at a theatre in Windmill 
Street, and that Drs. Ager and Ramadge, 
two of the Censors, also teach in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but we are not clear that any 
mean passion of jealousy, on the part of the 
Yellow Journalist, has influenced his con- 
duct towards them. We are disposed to 
give Dr. Macleod the credit of honourable 
intention, however ill his actions may seem 
to accord with it; and we therefore hope 
he will not be deprived of his license, al- 
though, according to the terms upon which 
he received it, it should certainly appear to 
be forfeited. Whatever we may think of 
the charter of the College of Physicians, so 
long as its Fellows abide by it, they ought 
to be protected by their President against 
the calumnies and misrepresentations of one 


or two “morbidly irritable’’ and factious 
Licentiates, who scribble in the periodicals 


of Johnson and Macleod. After the hand- 
ling which the latter has already received, 
we think a reprimand, or something of that 
kind, from the College, will satisfy the jus- 
tice of the case. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF COMMINUTED FRACTURE OF THE 
SCAPULA, WITH FRACTURE OF THE RIBS 
ON BOTH SIDES, AND EMPHYSEMA, UN- 
ATTENDED WITH URGENT SYMPTOMS. 


We consider this case worthy of record, as 
affording an instance of extensive injury to 
the parts about the chest, arising from con- 
siderable violence, and yet being unattended 
with urgent symptoms. 

The accident was occasioned by a loaded 
wagon passing over the body of the pa- 
tient, who is a middle-aged, healthy man. 
‘The inferior angle of the right scapula, was 
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found to be much comminuted; two ribs 
were fractured on the right side, and one on 
the opposite. There was an emphysematous 
swelling on the right side and back part of 
the chest ; the breathing was laboured, but 
there was no urgency of symptoms; the 
man had been freely bled from the arm pre- 
vious to his admission. The only treat- 
ment pursued, consisted in the application 
of a bandage moderately tight round the chest ; 
on the following days blood was taken from 
the arm, rather as a preventive, than on ac- 
count of any present symptoms. 

The man has continued free from any un- 
favourable symptom up to the date of this 
report, which is made a fortnight after ad- 
mission ; the emphysema subsided in the 
course of a few days, 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


CASES OF SYMPATHETIC EPILEPSY, IN WHICH 
THE FITS ARE PRECEDED BY AN AURA 
COMMENCING IN EACH LEG.-~BENEFICIAL 
EPFECTS OF LIGATURES APPLIED TIGHTLY 
ROUND THE LIMBS. 


Case 1. G. B. a healthy looking boy, 
about 10 years of age, admitted into Henry's 
Ward on the 27th of April, under the care 
of Dr. Scott. 

The boy states that he has been affected 
with epileptic fits three months, and gene- 
rally has three or four in the course of the 
day. He experienced a sudden attack of 
blindness, which continued three weeks, 
and when he recovered from this, the epi- 
leptic fits immediately ensued. 

The fits are preceded by aura in both 
legs, this begins in the points of all the 
toes, and runs along the back of the feet, 
front of the legs and thighs, and continues 
its course up the abdomen. Both aura meet 
at the upper part of the sternum, and as soon 
as this occurs, the boy falls down senseless. 
He thinks that the fits occur about a minute 
after the commencement of the aura, and he 
compares the sensation produced by the aura 
to that occasioned by a small insect crawling 
along the legs. 

Dr. Elliotson, ‘én visiting the patient in the 
absence of his colleague, directed half a 
grain of the ammoniated copper to be taken 
three times a day, and a ligature to be tightly 
applied round each thigh at the commence- 
ment of the fit. 

The patient, after the application of the 
ligatures, had a few fits, but in the course 
of a few days they totally ceased. The at- 
tacks were in general so sudden, that the 
poor boy frequently could not give any inti- 
mation of their approach, and as there ap- 





AFFECTION OF THE NERVES OF THE LEG. 
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period at which this plan was 

, the fits ceased. The patient was, 
however, retained in the ital until the 
25th of May ; he continued to take the ammo- 
niated copper until the time of his dis- 


On the 28th of ber the patient ap- 

ed for re-admission into the hospital 

ving laboured under his former disease 
for about six weeks. He stated that he had 


of the week, admitted the case, and 
rected a purgative powder of scammony and 
calomel to be given every second morning. 
This plan of treatment was pursued until the 
7th of September, when Dr. E. ordered the 
ligatures to be put tightly round each thigh, 
tely on the commencement of the 
aura. in order to ascertain, 
whether 7 or what portion of benefit was 


derived from this plan of treatment, Dr. El-| thinks the 


liotson directed the medicines to be discon- 
tinued, thus giving a fair trial to the measure; 
which could scarcely be said of the former 
treatment, inasm as the patient at the 
same time took the ammoniated copper. 
The report made on this case on the @ist 
f Orihes, | is, that the boy has been entirely 
free from fits since the application of the 
ligatures. On the 2d of November the dis- 
ease had not recurred, and he was, in con- 
sequence, dismissed from the hospital. 


Case 2. M. B. wtat 34, of florid com- 
plexion, a married woman, admitted under 
the care of Dr. Elliotson on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, She stated that she had been the 
subdject of epilepsy during the preceding six 
ho a thet she has not Fame ns during 
that time, nor a month previously; but at 
the second period, when she expected the 
catamenial discharge, then she was seized 
with an epileptic paroxym. The aura be- 
gins at the soles of each foot, runs along 
the front of the legs, up the thighs and ab- 
domen, to the neck ; here the two streams 
meet, and as soon as that happens, the pa- 
tient falls down nearly senseless. She never 

uite loses her senses. The sensation pro- 
ced by the aura is that of pricking, and 
but a short time intervenes between its ap- 
proach and the fit, She is never longer than 
a week free from the disease, some- 
times has two or three fits in the course of a 


directed that a liga- 
applied round each 





» immediately on the commencement 


of the aura. 
The subsequent on this case show 


the influence of the in preventi 
the cnah ef te aunt ont ta damaeek 
from them, ee ae 
streams ascended was gradually lessened. 
After the application of the ligatures, the 
rsteceenl te follow :— 

October 21. The patient had two fits on 
the day of admission (19th), three on Aw 
following , and one this morning. 
parox — however, milder and On 
and the aura only ascends as high as the 


Oct. 98. Has had one fit and sometimes 
two daily since the last report. The aure 
now reaches somewhat below the epigas- 
trium ; the convulsions only affect the legs. 


Oct.31. No fits since the last report, 
until yesterday, when she had one severe at- 
tack, and one equally severe this morning. 
The aura now anes A only as high as the 
navel. 

November 8, The patient continues to 
have the epileptic paroxysms, and she 
are more severe than 
although aura does not ascend higher 
than at some distance below the navel. 


PAINFUL APFECTION OF THE NERVES OF THE 
LEG, FOLLOWING A WOUND. 


In Vol. X of Tuk Lancer, No. 151, 6 
full report was given of a case of neuralgia 
of the right leg, in which the disease suc- 
ceeded to a wound, over the lower part of 
the limb. The patient was admitted under 
the care of Mr. Tyrrell, on the 15th of June, 
and still continues in the hospital, not hav- 
ing derived any benefit from the measures 
pursued ; the distressing nervous sensations 
remaining unabated, We have recurred to 
this case simply for the purpose of noticing 
Sir Astley Cooper's proposed mode of treat- 
ment. The man was sent over to Guy’s 
Hospital, by Mr. Tyrrell, a few days since, in 
order that Sir Astley might see him ; when, 
after fully inquiring into the particulars of 
the case, Sir Astley recommended that the 
man should wear a wooden leg, that the limb 
should be electrified, and a plaster of bella- 
donna applied over the foot. 

We understand that Prompter Nash, the 
steward, offered many objections to the pa- 
tient going over to Guy's Hospital to con« 
sult Sir Astley Cooper. The toad-eater 
spoke of the “honour and dignity,” and 
of the ‘‘ sufficiency of talent” at St. 8 
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DROPSY. 


INFLAMMATORY DROPSY- 


Amongst the cases lately admitted by Dr. 
Elliotson, and at present in the hospital, is 
a case of inflammatory dropsy.—By this we 
mean the general dropsy which suddenly 
succeeds exposure to cold, or drinking 
cold water when the body is in a heated 
state. Such cases. are by po means rare, 
and we do not introduce the present as 
offering anything novel, but merely as an 
illustration of the relative connexion which 
exists between the form of dropsy and the 
phlogistic diathesis. 

R. F\, aged 41, a stout muscular man, was 
admitted on the 2d of November, labouring 
under general anasarca. The face was 

swollen, and the eyelids so much, 

y were nearly closed, the penis 

was enormously distended, and in fact it 
was evident that effusion had taken place in 
the cellular membrane of the whole body. 
The patient stated, that he had been engaged 
in rious pursuits, and whilst his body 
was much heated, from violent exertion, he 
drank largely of cold water. The swelling 
supervened shortly after, and had existed 
* several days before his admission into the 
hospital. The pulse was sharp, he com- 
plained of constant thirst, passed but little 
urine, and was so drowsy, that he could with 
difficulty keep awake. There was slight 
pais in the right side, in the hepatic region, 
at no tenderness ; and there did not appear, 


on minute investigation, to be — 


affection, either of the thoracic or abdominal 
: 

Dr. Elliotsun directed a pint of blood to 
be taken from the arm, and an ounce of 
supertartrate of potash to be taken daily, 
dissolved in water. On the 4th the swelling 
had become much reduced in every part of 
the body, there was less thirst, and a more 
copious secretion of urine, The patient, 
however, complained of mich pain over the 
region of the liver, and there was now ten- 
derness on making pressure at this part. 
The pulse continued sharp. 


A pint of blood was directed to be taken 
from the right hypochondriac region, by 
means of cupping. The supertartrate of 
potash to be continued. From this period 
all the symptoms rapidly yielded, and our 
report of this case made on the 11th of No- 
vember, stands as follows :—But little swell- 
ing remains ; and the patient appears to be 
fast returning to a state of health. 

There was a large proportion of serum in 
the blood drawn ; the surface of the coagu- 
lum was covered with the inflammatory 
crust. 





There are several other cases of interest, 
also at present under the care of Dr. Elliot- 
son. One of , which it is 
supposed has suppurated, and burst into the 
intestines, denoted by the subsequent less- 
ening of the tumour, and a disch of 
matter with the stools. A case of tic- 
douloureux of the tibial nerve, in which 
much benefit has been derived from the ex- 
hibition of carbonate of iron in large doses. 
An obstinate case of chorea, (commencing 
as hemiphlegia,) relieved by the same me- 
dicine. 

We shall take care to notice the result of 
all these cases, and with respect to the two 
latter, we shall be enabled to relate, in con- 
junction with t various cases of nervous 
affections, such paralysis-agitans, &c. ; 
in which Dr. Elliotson exhibited the 
carbonate of iron with different degrees of 


EFFICACY OF THE SULPHATE OF QUININE. 


There has been an unusual number of 
cases of ague admitted into the hospital 
during the past month, affording ample op- 
portunities of proving the remedial powersof 
that valuable preparation of bark—the sul- 
phate of quinine. This medicine has in 
ene been effectual in removing 
the disease. 


POST-MORTEM EX AMINATIONS—DISEASE™ OF 
THE HEART—ABSCESS OF THE LUNGS. 


The post-mortem examination of the medi- 
cal cases at this hospital is tolerably fre - 
quent, but only one of the physicians, Dr. 
Elliotson, attends in propria person’. His 
colleagues, Dr. Williams and Dr. Seott, 
discharge this part of their duty by deputy / 
Little Lush is their homuneulate representa- 
tive, and like the sick monkey that has 
travelled, the Doctor plays off his Gallicisms 
with a vengeance. It is really quite farcical 
to hear a dialogue between the botanical 
doctor, and Dr. Elliotson. The latter has 
too much good sense to interlard his con- 
versation with foreign phrases, and there- 
fore on all occasions, quizzes the little 
man. 


Dr. Elliotson, during the last week, ex- 
amined a case of disease of the heart, in 
which the left side was enormously thick- 
ened in its substance. The patient had been 
in the hospital about two months, and the 
symptoms manifested during life, were those 
of inordinate action of the heart. The - 
tion extended over the whole of the » 
and the columa of blood felt in the radial 
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, was equal to that usually felt in the 
carotids. The stethoscope did not indicate 
any obstruction to the i 
the blood. 


There was no apparent change in the 
structure of the heart ; the left ventricle we 
supposed wes increased to about four times 
its natural thickness. 


There was a case examined on the same 
day, which was somewhat interesting, inas- 
much as the patient had been examined 
with the stethoscope, by Dr. Elliotson, and 
he had given his opinion, that there was an 
abscess in the upper of the right lung, 
indicated by what is termed, pectoro-lo- 

mism. The patient was in the hospital 
some time under the care of Dr. Scott, 
was seen by Dr. Elliotson in the absence of 
his colleague, and his opinion on the nature 
of the case was written in the ward-book, 
not in short-hand. 


The } were removed from the thorax, 
and were sliced about in a careless manner 
by one of Mr. Travers’s dressers, but no ab- 
scess could be found, and the parts were 
about to be thrown aside, with an impres- 
sion existing on the minds of those present, 
that the Doctor’s acoustics were not very 





perfect, or that Laennec himself was in 
error. Dr. Elliotson, however, with that 
patient zeal which distinguishes him, de- 
termined on making a further and more care- | 
ful inspection, and in doing so, found two | 
small abscesses at the upper and back part 
of the right lung, at which part he had fore- 
told that such a disease existed. 


We have thought it right to mention this 
apparently trifling circumstance, because it 

ws in a remarkable degree the full value 
and necessity of accurate investigation, in 
order that we may not be deceived by skim- 
ming the surface of things, and thus, from 
an imperfect knowledge of facts, be led to 
form hasty and erroneous conclusions. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF FISTULA IN PERINEO, CURED BY 
INCISION. 


Ix the month of August last, a middle- 
aged man was admitted into the Hospital 
with a fistulous orifice in the perineum, 
through which the urine continually trickled. 

He stated that about fifteen months pre- 
vious to the time of his admission he had 
fallen on some spiked rails, and injured the 
arethra in such a manner that the urine 





PERINEO. 


escaped through the wound. He went into 
the Middlesex Hospital, and during the first 
week of his stay there a catheter was intro- 
duced, which was allowed to remain in the 
urethra for three months. The wound was 
at that time almost closed ; the catheter was 
removed, the man left the hospital for the 
country, and remained there three montks, 
He came totown again mach worse, and was 
admitted into St. George’s Hospital, where a 
caustic bougie was applied twice a week for 
one month, and three times a week for eight 
months; but as he received no bene- 
fit from the treatment, he left the Hospital, 
after having been there nine months. 


When he came into the Westminster 
Hospital, it was found that the smallest cat- 
gut bougie could not be passed into the 
bladder neither from the proper oritice of 
the urethra nor from the wound in the peri- 
neum. 


It was proposed by Mr. White to cut 
into the urethra and divide the stricture, to 
which the other surgeons consenting, Mr. 
White, on the 2d of September, peformed the 
following operation. 

He introduced a straight staff as far as it 
would go into the urethra, and thus made an 
incision in the line of the raphé, and divided 
the urethra toward the extremity of the staff ; 

he incision was then carried toward the 
ladder, and the whole of the stricture 
divided. The edges of the -stricture were 
found to be quite cartilaginous. An elastic 
catheter was then introduced through the 
whole of the urethra into the bladder, which 
produced no pain. The wound began in two 
days to granulate, and on the fifth a silver 
catheter was substituted for the elastic, 
which on its first introduction produced a 
trifling hemorrhage, which soon spontane- 
ously ceased. On the eighth day after 
the operation the patient had an attack of 
pleuritis from being exposed to a current of 
cold air, passing through the ward from an 
open widow. This attack was removed by 
the ordinary means. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember the urine ceased to flow through the 
wound ; the man continued to improve gra- 
dually from that time, and on the 24th of 
October he left the Hospital with the wound 
in the urethra quite closed. He was directed 
to wear an elastic catheter (No.9), and to 
attend at the Hospital twice in the week 
as an out-patient. 


The treatment adopted in this instance 
furnishes a good precedent for the adoptioa 
of surgeons in similar cases. 
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